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FOREWORD 



**Sonie basic stuff is obviously missing from today's learning op- 
portunities. Nowhere in the educational world-under or above- 
ground-can one be tauglit to discover fundamental attributes that 
guide a human being on his own course; nor is any school geared 
to help an individual discover his personal law and function, fit- 
ting with his individual capacity and incHnation. 

We are not born butcher, baker, or candlestick maker; these arc 
mere contingencies to our nature, just as the sun is yellow, but 
our innate dispositions may be best served within one of these 
occupations. Our vision lias been superimposed, however; instead 
of our natural ability determining our jobs, positions in the world, 
etc., the artitlcial categories of our social and educational struc- 
ture have determined what we shall be.'* 

"Dii: Rock Ckitkiy Moiauain, introduction 

flic free university/alternative school movement emerged in response to 
Jhese sentiments. Acknowledging the institutional permanence of conven- 
tional educalion, the movement has taken an evolutionary approach toward 
reform. In its symbiotic relationship to the educational system, the alterna- 
tive movement depends on established institutions for some of its nourish- 
ment, and It in turn injects some of its own vital rejuvenative elements into 
the establishment. A free university maintains its autonomy and, at the same 
time, attempts to change the configuration of the whole educational scene. 

Finding out how education can actually be organized, directed, evalu- 
ated and modified by iis consumers-the goal of the free university-is also 
one of the major cone* ns of the Study Commission as it seeks to discover 
what kinds of learning environments should be given support by the federal 
dollar. The Study Commission suggests that while education "is a personal 
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process which implies an acquisition of self-knowledge and what is generally 
called abstract learning, it is also a social and political process. In education 
people organize themselves into groups and endeavor to communicate the 
skills necessary to the survival of the group.'* The free univcrsity-often so- 
cial and political as well as educational-represents a semi-structured program 
which can be sel!\^ducating, innovative and accountable to the people it 
serves. 

Teacher education is a major (hrust of the Study Commission. If teach- 
ers are to continue to serve a relevant function in our educational system, 
they need to consider the mind-set represented by the free university move- 
ment. Rather than take packaged education down off the shelves and dis- 
seminatc it unchanged to students, teachers need to be part of a self-initiated, 
self-negotiated^ self-regulated learning process. The authors of this volume 
admonish us "to change the politics of education so that it is more humane 
and more oriented to the needs of the people.'' Teachers should be involved 
in these changes at the initial stage, and this stage is set in the scheme of 
their own education. Colleges of education are already looking for alterna- 
tives within their own institutions. The Study Commission in its interest in 
embracing and exploring as many educational avenues as possible and making 
maximum use of valuable resources, envisions colleges of education partially 
operating through a free university or a free university format as an option in 
a teacher education program. The MinhManual is an invitation to the teach- 
ing/teacher education profession to examine some new ideas with an eye 
toward the redevelopment of relevant curricula and methods of communica- 
tion. 

Mini-Manual for a Free University is organized into two parts: a manual 
and a resource directory. The manual is designed for people thinking about 
setting up a free university or already working with experimental or educa- 



According lo the Carnegie Commission's report, An Inventory of Academic in- 
nyvation and Reform, over the past four years 35 new and innovative institutions have 
been opened, 30 cluster coUeges have been esta Wished, 60 institutions have agreed to 
participate in external degree programs, and some 300 *'&ee" universities have been 
started. 
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tional feform programs. The Study Commission notes its particular relevance 
for professionals in colleges of education. The resource directory includes 
people, places and things (publications, materials, ideas, machines) that have 
successfully operated within the broad parameters of the reform movement. 
Entries appear in alphabetical order, and are cross-indexed by categories 
(health, law, sexism) and geography (state, country). 

Betty Levitov, Editor 

Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers 
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INTRODUCTION 



WJien we create a free university we commit an act of rebellion. By 
providing an alternative we serve notice that the educational systems are not 
meeting our needs and that there is a better way. We take education away 
from the '^professionals" and place it in the hands of the consumers. 

Actually there is nothing new about this. The term '*free university** 
is only nine years old, but the first free university was created the first time a 
group of students walked away from an instructor and said **we can do it bet- 
ter ourselves/' {iistoricaUy, we can trace the fust contemporary free univer- 
sity (0 Berkeley's Free Speech Movement, Fed up with the multiversity, stu- 
dents placed their bodies in front of the administration building and set up 
*1iberation classes" while the police and the faculty looked on. A year later, 
in 1965, the first on-going free university was established at San Francisco 
State College as a student government funded experimental college, That was 
eight years ago and since then there have been more than 400 such programs. 
Many have folded but others stilt function. Each program differs and not all 
are called *'tVee universities.** Nevertheless, they all have one thing in com- 
mon: a desire to break away from the educational methods and philosophies 
which dominate the traditional universities. 

In writing this book we look back at the last seven years in order to find 
out what makes a free university successful. To do this we must first define 
what we mean by ^'success*' and since there are no national agencies or asso- 
ciations to set standards for free universities, each program must set its own 
goals and judge its success on how well it serves its own constituency. Suc- 
cess and failure ate relative terms and the real value of your free university 
will depend on how well you apply this abstract model to your frightetiingly 
real situation. 

Initially we designed this book for people who were about to set up a 
free university, but in editing our manuscript we have expanded it so that it 
can also be used by on-going programs as a tool for initiating new staff people, 
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reviewing iheir program or renewing their energy. In addition, we feel that 
this book miglu be of use to educational prograjns other than free universi- 
ties. Any experiment or educational reform progriuii is dealing with the 
same general community, and ahhougli this book was written about and for 
free universities, many of its suggestions are hkely to apply toother types of 
programs. 

If this book has a message, it is that since education is a political pro- 
cess, the tme value of a free or experimental educational experience is its abi- 
lity to change the politics of education so that it is more humane and more 
oriented to the needs of people rather than of states or corporations. We 
write this book in 1973 when America is awakening to a new reahsm and 
while the political processes arc seemingly opening themselves up to a more 
conscious coJistilueiicy. We write this book \\ath tlie realization that we are 
no longer talking to ourselves. The bankruptcy of American education is 
becoming clear to nnlHons of Americans on and off the college campus. We 
write this book with the understanding that we arc no longer *'freaks** but a 
voice t>om the future. As a result, we write this book in the hope that our 
alternative educational programs will serve not only the student radicals and 
the counter-culture, but all of the people for wliom education is alienating, 
oppressive, un-attainable or impossible to comprehend. 

Let us begm. Tirst we will dellne some terms, then explain our poli- 
tics. We'll then talk strategy and finally present case studies to show that it 
has and can be done. Our final section is a resource directory because it is 
our sincere hope that you will not want to stop here, but will seek out other 
sources of information as your next step. 

Defijiing Our Terms 

Througliout our book we will use various terms such as "free univer- 
sity/' '^experimental college," *'free school" and ^'alternative project." If the 
terms seem overiapping and confusing, that's because they are. Essentially, 
this book is about alternative programs for people of college age or older, We 
try to focus on those programs which were established by students or com- 
n\unity people, as opposed to educational innovations established by a 
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conventional university . Wlien we use the term *'free university," we mean a 
program which is accountabic to tiie people whom it is intended to serve. 

It is possible ibr a program to be innovative or experimental without 
being accountable to students or community people. Many campuses have 
initiated ^'experimental colleges," which do not differ significantly from the 
established university except in some methods of instruction. Bven those col- 
leges which experiment with living systems, community involvement and 
student-faculty relationships cannot be truly defined as free universities as 
long as they are governed by a slate-appointed or institutionally controlled 
power structure. This is not to say that iVee universities caiinot have good 
working relationships with university power structures. It is to say that they 
should try to remain autonomous. 

Regardless of what a program is called, this book will use the icnii 
•'free university'' to describe autonomous student or community-controlled 
programs. 
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WHY FREE UNIVERSITIES? 



All educational programs-traditional or free and innovative-are con- 
cerned with providing individuals with certain skills, information, ideolo^ or 
tools needed to perform certain roles in society. The question becomes, then, 
what those roles should be, how they should be performed, and where an in- 
dividual will be "tracked** in a society which is a vertical hierarchy. 

The vocational training system, used in pubhc high schools, teaches 
working-class boys how to fill certain roles in industrial sectors of society, 
while higli school girls are taught home economics to become housewives. 
Other classes in school teach other types of children other roles, but usually a 
course of instruction is designed to prepare a child for one or another role or 
"track'* within the adult society. For some students, it is college; for others, 
il is the military; for still others, there are various jobs and professions into 
which they are tracked. This isn't to say that all schooling is a conspiratorial 
fonn of predetermination, but that there is some basic direction in which 
students are pushed, and more likely than not, they will fall in that direction. 
In universities the tracking system exists to an even larger extent. It becomes 
ingrown and incestuous, since most of the conditioning of the university is 
designed to groove students back into the university structure. Much of the 
learning in the first two years of college is aimed at leaching students how to 
survive in the university environment and a great deal of emphasis during the 
entire undergraduate experience is designed to prepare students for graduate 
school or university-related professions. Other students, not able to get into 
a pre-graduate school groove, are often forced out of the university. Many 
large state universities boast as higli as a 40 per cent attrition rate for first 
year students. And as any professor can testify, many of the students who 
don't llunk out or drop out essentially leave the academic community emo- 
tionally If not physically. 

Tlie key training process of all schooling is ideological^ that is, training 
young people to fit into a higlily structured and hierarchical society. Educa- 
tion, therefore, becomes motivational: students are motivated to perform 
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in a certain way to prepare them to perform acceptably wlien they arc out ol* 
school. Grades are analogous to Imancij! rewards, and obeyin^^ teachers and 
professors teaches respect lor authority. Ifihe universe were as well-oiled as 
some academicians would like il to be. there would be a place tor every per- 
son who enters, drops out ol\ is expelled from, or conipleles the educational 
system. 

The problem, however, is thai society is not iiniited to the relatively 
lew options presented uilhin the educational system. Phiralism exists within 
individuals, races, classes, sexes and personality types, and the school system 
isn't able to reduce this diversity to the tew tracks \salhhi its scheme. And 
while the tracking system has been basically successful in producing its de- 
sired results, there is a growing movement of people who are rejecting the 
roles which they are being trained for and are demanding more alternatives. 
Certainly third-world and women's studies arc cases in point. But beyond tlie 
^disadvantaged'* there are now thousands of middle class and working class 
l^eopte who are demanding that their education prepare them for a life which 
is self-actualizing. People want choices and they want sKills which will be 
useful. They want educational institutions which will treat Ihen^ as responsi- 
ble people should be treated so that Ihey, and not the prescribed curriculum^ 
can choose what is best for them. 

The educational establishment lias not been totally unresponsive to this 
growing movement. Hundreds of new programs have been established both 
within and without existing universities. The University Without Walls, the 
University of California Santa Cruz campus, livcrgreen Stnte College, Red- 
land's Johnston College are just a few of the hundreds of new programs which 
are attempting to be ''exj)erimental" and» whenever possible, *'non-aliena- 



NVIiile some of these programs are well intentioned, many of them are 
clearly an attempt by the educators to project a new image while maintaining 
the same basic educational and professional criteria. When in doubt, look at 
the ^'credentials" and salaries of the faculty in these institutions and pro 
grams. If you find that a substantial portion of the faculty are fully credem 
tialled, you miglit ask yourself why there are not more lay people in teaching 
positions, if you find that the salaries for crcdentialled personnel are as higli 
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enrolled in higher educational institutions and there is no way free universi- 
ties can serve all their needs. Consequently, a vast majority of the eight mil- 
lion students haven't been involved with free universities. They too need 
programs. 

Strategy and tactics are derived not from reading this book or any other 
book, but from a clear understanding of your situation and your options for 
action. What is needed first is a serious look at the situation in which you 
find yourself. No matter what tactics you choose, you first need to under- 
stand exactly how the university works, how it is governed, how decisions 
are made, how they are carried out, how the institution is funded, how peo- 
ple are hired and what it is that isn't meeting your needs or the needs of 
those people you work with. (See the Student Committee's earlier pubh'ca- 
tion, /fow to Research the Power Structure of Your University or College, by 
Bert Marian.) 

Once you have analyzed the existing institution, you will need to take 
one or more of many potential directions in your strategy to create abetter 
learning environment. No doubt, there will be more than one route and there 
is no reason why different people can't take different routes at the same 
time. Often, a free university vAW work side by side with an institutional- 
change program and, more often than not, the people who are working for 
refonn may be the same people who are developing alternatives. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that different tactics are not necessarily opposed to 
each other and that it may be necessary to take many paths to change an 
institution as established and complex as a university. In short, you must 
understand your university, consider your options, choose your tactics and 
GET TO WORK. Whiie you're at it you can encourage other people to pick 
up some of the options you are forced to leave behind. 
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UNLEARNING 



The problem with most free universities is that they are made up of 
people whoare well conditioned by the university systen\ People in free uni- 
versities are usually those who have rejected the traditional academic values. 
But it is not possible for someone to put aside twelve to sixteen years of con- 
ditioning when entering a new prograiii. Thus, the first task of the free uni- 
versity must be to foster unlearning. If the free university is true to its values, 
then it will not reward traditional academic behavior. IronicaUy, the very 
traits which qualify students to attend college are the ones which present the 
biggest obstacles once a student enters a free university or experimental col* 
lege. A child is taught from kindergarten on up how to obey established 
authority. Beha/ior patterns such as aggressiveness, competition, opportun- 
ism, and acceptance of hierarchical structures are Ukely to be encouraged. 
Sex roles» too, ari firmly established in the school system so that boys learn 
aggressive and coiapetitive sports while girls learn to play with dolls and to 
use their feminity to get what they want. These roles are further refined and 
reinforced throughout the academic ladder and are especially obvious in grad* 
uate schools and within university faculties where competition is extremely 
keen and sexual discrimination has reached such a point as to elicit civil 
rights cases. 

But in free universities, women students will not get better grades if 
they sit in the front row, and men will not please the **teacher** by always 
being the first ones with the correct answer. How, then, do you make the 
transition? It takes time and some work. And you can't expect people to 
change all at once. 

The first time people participate in a free university course they usually 
don't know how to behave. As students they are conditioned to be depend- 
ent on the instructor and to need external structure. In courses which ^ve 
academic credit or grades, the students at first want to know what is expected 
of them. If the course leader refuses to take the responsibility for directing 
the course and answering their questions, then many students experience 
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tremendous anxiety. They might demand reading material, ihay might want 
to know precisely when and where the class will meet, and they might want 
to know who is in charge. On the other hand» some students may see this 
program as an opportunity to "get out of work." This is understandable in 
that the pressures of university life are such that any opportunity to gel away 
from having to deal with academic rigor is, of course, welcomed. Yet, you 
should be sure that your program is not simply a safety valve for burnt-out 
students. While the free university program should be less alienating than the 
traditional classroom, it should be, at the same time, a place where serious 
work is being done. Whether it be arts and crafts or political action, there is 
no point in doing something half-way or poorly. This is especially true in the 
area of political organizing or social change courses. If people are serious 
about social change^ then they should be aware that social movements re- 
quire dedicated people who are willing to work long and hard for what they 
believe. Wliile students shouldn't be punished with bad grades for not work- 
ing hard in the Hee university, they should not be encouraged to hang around 
and spoil it for the people who are working hard and are serious about change. 
The way you deal with these people depends on your temperment and what 
methods best fit your situation. Don*t be naive and liberal about this being 
"everyone's program.'* If a student doesn't belong in a class, then the fellow 
students and the instructor (if there is one) should make that clear. 

Often the instrvjctor is also new to the free university setting and finds 
the adjustment even more difficult than do the students. If this is an instruc- 
tor's first course, then that person has a strong temptation to pattern beha- 
vior on that of a teacher from that person's past. If, on the other hand, an 
experienced teacher is leading the course, that person finds it difficult to ad- 
just to the new environment and is tempted to run the class in the same man- 
ner as in a regular university. Even if the subject matter is ''radical,*' the 
teacher's role pattern can make the course similar to a normal school situa- 
tion. Just as with the students, a free university instructor may view the 
course as not as important as his or her other teaching duties or activities. 
The instructor might find the lack of required papers or grades an excuse not 
to encourage writing or to constructively criticize the students' work. 

One way to unlearn role patterns is to conduct class business in acoU 
lective manner. Although the instrv.ctor or course leader may be the most 




knowJedgeable about a certain subject, he or she istvt necessarily the on!y 
one capable of deciding when and where the course meets, who gets into the 
course and how evaluation or credit is determined. This can be done either 
by the whole group, or by someone designated by the group. There is no 
denying that certain individuals will have skills, information or organizational 
abilities which will lead them into leadership roles in the group. This is true 
in any organization, group, or collective. Roles, however, do not necessarily 
dictate power or authority. An instructor well-versed in the subject matter 
of ihe course naturally is going to be a central figure in the class. But that 
does not qualify that person to be the power figure. 

To say that all participants in -a program are equals also implies shared 
responsibility for a smooth and successful operation. Too often in a free 
learning setting, the resource person, or instructor, will make all of the logis* 
ticdl decisions and do all of the work involved in running the course. This is 
clearly a contradiction and certainly does not allow for sharing of work and 
responsibility. This is unfair to both the instructor and the students and again 
reinforces the instructor's **teacher role." Often tlie discrepancy is not the 
fault of the course leader, but rather of the other people in the class who 
have been trained to expect certain things of an instructor. Our educational 
background has trained us to believe that the class doesn't start until the in- 
structor arrives or that the "teacher" is the one to bring the discussion back 
to a focus if the class digresses. A given class may need a coordinator, but 
this can be assigned as a role to another member of the group and can be ro- 
tated throughout the term. !f a group be^ns by delineating certain roles and 
making sure that the responsibility for the course or seminar is spread beyond 
one central figure, the group will be taking a tlrst step towards creating the 
kind of educational environment depicted in the rhetoric of academic innova- 
tion. The importance of this role delineation cannot be over-emphasized. In 
addition to creating a collective responsibility, it also helps to break down the 
professionalism which permeates traditional universities and has crept into 
many experimental programs. 

In addition to determining the mechanics of the course collectively, it 
is important to de-mystify the rituals of the educational experience. One of 
the rituals which clearly needs to be challenged is grading. There are several 
ways ic challenge grading, ranging from not giving any academic credit to 
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giving everyone in the course aii automatic **A/' The question of academic 
credit is discussed at length later in this book. But if you are offering credit 
courses, you should consider the various alternatives to competitive grades. 
One option available at most universities is the pass/no pass grade. This grade 
allows for all members who participate to be given academic credit without 
having to scramble for a specific grade. It is a good equalizer in that it esta- 
blishes a basic minimum requirement of participation and affords all who 
meet that requirement an equal reward. You should also explore other op- 
tions such as incompletes or "no basis for grade.** Those students with in- 
completes can be encouraged at a later date to make up the work and those 
with "no basis for grade" are simply excused from the class with neither re- 
ward nor punishment. 

Of course there are various problems with the pass/no pass grades in 
lliat they still require a judgment and they do not directly challenge the grad- 
ing system-they only avoid it. One way that some free universities challenge 
tlie grading system is by giving everyone who participates an automatic **A." 
By doing this they literally "cheapen" the grade and make it virtually mean- 
ingless. Tills tends to devalue grades in general which thus de-emphasizes 
them and challenges the notion of using grades as a "profit motive." A num- 
ber of people feel that this method is either dishonest or inadequate in that 
it too doesn't seriously challenge grading but merely takes advantage of the 
free university to reward free university students while the rest of the cam- 
pus suffers with competitive grades. In addition, there is the possibility that 
an automatic ''A*' might attract students who have no real interest in the 
class other than improving their grade point average. Of course, it is possible 
you might want these kinds of students, but you should carefully consider 
their impact on the rest of tlie people in your program. Whatever system of 
grading or non-grading you establish, the important thing is to make saxe the 
decisions about evaluation and credit are made collectively by the whole 
group or independently by each person involved. Do not perpetuate the hier- 
archy by leaving the decision solely up to the instructor. 

Of course the only way to really challenge the grading system is to or- 
ganize for the abolition of grades for everyone in the university. And there 
is no reason why this cannot become a project of tlie free university or one 
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of its cour&es. {See: The Role of the Free University In Educational Refonn, 
page 44.) 

Evaluation isnU the only threat to students, it is equally important to 
make sure thai ihe course is taught in a way which will help students actualize 
their owii goals from the class. Don't begin the course with a lecture on what 
will be covered. Rather, start off with a general discussion on the topic and 
find out what the students want to do and how they want to proceed. One 
note of caution, however. It is equally important that you don*t simply allow 
the instructor to abandon the leader role if tlie situation is one^where the in- 
structor clearly knows more about a subject than most of the students. More 
free university classes have been ruined by too little structure than by too 
much. 
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COURSE ORGANIZING 



Free university courses don*t simply pop up from nowhere. They have 
to be arranged and organized. Us^jally that means finding someone to teach 
or lead the course, arranging for a room, setting a time and place and publi- 
cizing the class. 

The first thing you'll want to do is to get an idea of what kinds of cour« 
ses are wanted by the community or campus. Ask around, put up suggestion 
boxes, find out what people are interested in. Are there any political topics 
being discussed ? Are there certain arts or crafts which seem to interest peo* 
pie? WTiat philosophical or religious questions seem to be attracting interest? 
With a little work you should at least be able to figure out what courseware 
likely to have participants and with some inore work you can discover what 
issues need to be explored by the free university. 

Once you get some general ideas about courses you need to develop 
specific courses and when possible find course leaders. Get in touch with 
groups in your area. If you are near a university, get the directory of campus 
organizations or check with the student government office or Dean of Stu« 
dents' otTice for a list of organizations or their officers. You should find 
everything from a chess club to a gay Hberation chapter and each of these 
groups has information which they would love to sliare with the rest of the 
community. Watch the newspapers for meetings of campus and community 
groups. Check out plays for acting instructors, concerts for musicians and 
athletic events for potential physical education Instructors. If you have a par- 
ticular topic in mind, check with your local bookstore or hbrary to see who*s 
reading about the topic. Bookstore clerks and librarians are often good 
sources of infonnalion and usually know what people are interested in by the 
books they are looking at. 

When seeking potential courses it is always important to check with 
the women*s groups, ethnic organizations and gay groups to let them know 
about the free university and give them the opportunity to organize their 




own series of classes. Often these groups will have trouble Integrating directly 
into the free university but will welcome the chance of having a block of 
courses and perhaps a section of the catalog to list their courses and discuss 
their activities. 

If there is Interest in a course but no one to lead it, go ahead and list 
the course under a section called **leaderless courses,** Make sure someone 
volunteers to coordinate the first meeting and if enough people show up they 
can at least discuss the topic and possibly fmd a leader, if necessary, as a 
group project. 

Wfutever you do, be creative. The possibilities for courses are endless. 
Almost everyone knows someone who's likely to teach a course, but you 
must be aggressive in approaching people. Personal contact is always best. 
It's alright to write people letters asking them to lead or organize a course, but 
always follow it up with a personal visit or at least a phone call. People who 
are busy usually don't respond that well to their mail-especially form let* 
ters-and they need to be bugged a bit. 

Once you get a course arranged and an instructor confirmed, then 
you're almost home. You have to get a course description (usually from the 
instructor or course organizer) and you have to arrange a room and time for 
the course and take care of the necessary publicity (see section on Publicity, 
page 2S). If it is to be a credit course then you'll have a lot of work to do in 
that respect (see section on The Mechanics of Organizing Courses for Credit, 
page 21), 

When planning courses for the coming term, it is usually a good idea to 
make sure there Is some balance in the types of courses being offered. It is 
usually a mistake for the program to be dominated by any one type of course 
and it is up to the free university staff to help balance the offerings. The best 
way to do this is by having the staff initiate courses in areas not covered by 
courses initiated by students or other members of the community. 

In most areas, experience has shown that free universities tend to be 
dominated by cuUural, religious or craft oriented courses. While these courses 
are important, it is also important to make sure that the free university offers 
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some classes aimed at educational, social and political change. One way to 
insure ihls is to set up a block of courses on revolutionary history, tactics of 
organizing, ethnic and sexual liberation, etc. Actually the list is almost end- 
less and the potential for good politically oriented courses expands as peo- 
ple's interest develops in this area. 

Admittedly, the writers of this book favor more political content cour- 
ses. We feel this way because in looking at the free university over the past 
eight years, we see that a great opportunity has been largely ignored. One of 
the attractions of free universities is the opportunity to escape briefly from 
an oppressive social order characterized by authority, regimentation, and the 
dominance of white over black, rich over poor, male over female, etc. But it 
is also important to address these issues directly in the content of the pro- 
gram and the manner in which it is conducted. A free university atmosphere 
can engender non-oppressive behavior as well as an understanding of the ori- 
gin, development, and function of social oppression. The free university, 
therefore, can be a valuable tool in promoting social change. 

In the spin-off project section we deal with ways that the free univer- 
sity can promote projects for social change. Within the curriculum, though, 
there are almost endless opportunities to raise consciousness and educate peo- 
ple about the why's and how*s of social change. 

You can start with history. The labor movement is one of the most mis- 
understood of all American struggles. For what now appears to be a web of 
union bureaucracies and hierarchies actually started as a very exciting and dy- 
namic movement of insurgent workers. Our high school textbooks gloss over 
such people and organizations as the Industrial Workers of the World, Eugene 
Debs, the early Congress of Industrial Workers, the anarchist movement and 
socialist parly, and the radical feminist movements which led to women's suf- 
frage. The history of American radicalism is a rich tradition of which all pro- 
gressive Americans can be proud-but most of us don*t know much about it- 
and this includes many students who consider themselves part of the "New 
Left." 

There are of course many other areas besides history which need to be 
covered. Various contemporary movements have much to teach us about 
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sexism, racism, repression, etc. Major ideologic.il concepts such as socialism, 
conAniunism, anarchism and libertarian capitaHsni need to be explored, as do 
new reli^ous courses. 

Tfiere are of course many other important subject areas which the free 
university can cover. One important component often overlooked is health, 
including everything from birth control to physical education. Courses can be 
given on women and their bodies, food and nutrition, preventive medicine, 
first aid, drug use and abuse, jogging for health, yoga and more. Also there 
are legal courses, from how to defend yourself in court to setting up tax ex* 
empl corporations. These and other courses can greatly increase the ability 
of your constituencies to control their own lives. At the back of this book is 
a resource directory listing organizations which can provide resources for 
these and other kinds of courses. 
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CREDIT 



One of the most difficult questions to answer for a can\pus-based free 
university is whether or not to establish *'crcdU'* courses. Many free univer- 
sities choose not to deal with credit, as they see it intricately tied in with re- 
quirements, grades and credentials. Others feel differently and choose to of- 
fer credit for a variety of reasons. When considering thv* question of credit, 
you should keep in mind thai a student who has made the decision to be en- 
rolled in a traditional university is usualiy playing the credentials game. The 
goal in a traditional university is, more often than not, to earn a certain degree 
and the means to that degree is usually academic credit. Under a tenuous an- 
alogy, a student at a university uses credit in the same way a consumer in a 
market uses money. Credit is used to buy certain things that you set out to 
get. Under the analog)', a student '^spends*' credit just as a consumer does, 
and earns it as a worker does. 

The difference between a free university course and a traditional uni- 
versity course is often a matter of workitig conditions. In a traditional course, 
the workers (students) aie often alienated and not in control of their own 
lives, Tlie same is true in a typical factory which is owned by a corporation 
(the board of regents) and run by a foreman (the administration). A free uni- 
versity is more like a workers' state or a factory owned by the students. The 
working conditions in a free university are better because the class is run by 
those who are in it. But good working conditions don't necessarily mean 
there is iiO need for pay. 

As long as students are enrolled in a university and playing the credit 
game, they should have the rlgi\t lo eatu that credit for all their academic 
work, including that which takes place wiQiin the free university. Academic 
credit, like money in the real world, is the means of exchange within the uni- 
versity. Just as workers should be paid regardless of whether they are work- 
ij^g on alienating jobs or interesting ones, students should be given credit whe- 
ther they are attending boring, required lectures or are participating in self- 
directed educational experiences. 
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This is especially true with third-world or working class students who 
are at the university as a means of survival and, because of financial pressures, 
don't have the time to "waste" [w activities which arc not directly related to 
school or earning a Hving. These people should have the same access lu ficc 
university education as their more affluent fellow students who have the lei- 
sure time to participate in "extra curricular'* activities. For working students, 
time must be budgeted very carefully and they should be able to budget the 
free university into their schedule rather than on top of it, There is also the 
question of the ''status'' of a free university course. If the university recog- 
nizes the importance of a free university and if people accept what is going on 
at the free university as important, why should a free university class take on 
a second rate status as a noncredit course or extra-curricular activity? 

Perhaps the most important reason for giving academic credit for free 
university courses is that the student will be able to give the courses the atten- 
tion they need. When a free university course is "competing'* for the stu- 
dent's time with three or four accredited courses, it is only natural for the stu- 
dent to give the free university course les<i '>ttontion when pressures from the 
other courses begin to mount. With credit for the free university course, the 
student is freed from the pressure of at least one regular class and is able to 
spend more time and energy on the free university. Often there is the residual 
benefit of giving students more time to develop things that they want and 
need to do. By taking two or more free university courses and getting credit 
for them» it is otten possible tor a student to approach the educational experi- 
ence in a more holistic manner, if, for instance, a student is enrolled in two 
free university courses in social change it might be possible for the student to 
combine the reading, thinking and writing of the two courses and develop a 
more concrete and complete understanding of the social change dynamic. 

Much ol what appears iiere seems to be contrary to the spirit of the 
free UiViveisity movement, which often stands for the abolition of credit and 
credentials. On (he other hand, one does not expect the many individuals 
who believe in the aboHtion of money to give up money while living in an 
economy geared to it. Setting up a free university without credit is like set- 
ting up a factory N^ithout money. It's fine if you have another v;ay to scr/c 
the needs. But as long as you accept the notion of a university with credit, it 
makes no sense to deny your students credit in the one section of education 
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which niiglu be truly relevant-lhe free university 

The noxl section of tliis manual deals with the mechanics or organizing 
courses for credit. While there are many ways to obtain credit, there are situ- 
ations where it will be absolutely impossible. There are still some campuses 
which offer no options for student-initiated learning and most college admin- 
istrations reserve the right to restrict those opportunities when the people in 
power find a specific course to be politically or academically unsuitable. 
Wlien you are faced with tliis situation you can explore the various loopholes 
described in the next chapter. If that fails, or if you prefer to take a different 
approach, you can organize student, faculty and community support for your 
program or for the specific course which is being denied credit. You can also 
offer the course for no credit. 

Organizing support for a course is a political act. If the university is 
prohibiting student-initiated courses in general, then it would be in your in- 
terest to find as many students and faculty as possible who support such a 
program and have them pressure the campus decision makers to change the 
rules. If (and this is usually the situation), the decision makers have banned a 
specific course or instructor, then you have an issue of free speech and aca- 
demic freedom (some faculty members would deny that this is an academic 
freedom issue, claiming that academic fieedom only exists for the faculty and 
not the students). 

Wlien a specific course is being suppressed it is sometimes possible to in- 
crease the eftectiveness of the struggle over that course by involving people 
who are concerned with the subject matter of that course even if they would 
not normally be involved in campus actions. This opens up various possibili- 
ties tor coalitions and alliances and it is especially useful when the course be- 
ing banned is supported by a large and/or influential organization. Examples 
of such situations might be the banning of a course on hotfiosexualily in a 
community where there is an organized gay rights group or the banning of a 
course discussing a certain religious doctrine where there are various reli^ous 
organizations which might want to come to the aid of the reli^ous group 
(however unpopular) which is being suppressed. If it is indeed absolutely im- 
possible to obtain credit for a course, the course can be given anyway. But 
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you should make it cJeai to all involved that (he reason that the course is be- 
ing offered for no credit is because the university refuses to allow it. 
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THE MECHANICS OF ORGANIZING COURSES 



FOR CREDIT 



There are several ways lo approach the task of arranging credit for 
free university courses. Ahnosl all colleges have some kind of independent 
study system througl) which a student can receive credit from a professor for 
taking an independent course such as a reading course or group-study seminar. 
There are many reasons for the professor lo give credit for participating in a 
free university course or a related action program. Certainly if a reading 
course can get academic credit as an alternative to a traditional lecture course, 
tlien a free university course or an action program should be at least as legiti- 
mate. After all, information exchange^ whether throogh reading, lectures, 
watching video tapes, or any other system, is still learning. Surely some pro- 
fessors can be convinced that your courses or programs deserve some form of 
credit subsidy. 

Another method is simply to get professors to enroll students in their 
regular courses and to give them credit for participating in the free university 
course instead. Unless your college is one which takes attendance at each 
class and sends administration spies to check on the faculty, no one needs to 
know what is going on. After all, academic freedom is always defined in fac- 
ulty terms, and tliis could be seen as within a professor's academic freedom. 

On limy campuses there are actually direct and above-board methods 
for getting experimental courses approved. Most campuses have special course 
numbers set aside for group-study, experimental classes or independent study. 
Tliese systems are often used for graduate students or special students whom 
professors want to encourage on their own tracks. There is no reason why 
lliese devices can't be made available to all students. At Florida State Univer- 
sity, for instance, there are **399" course numbers, in which a professor can 
assign credit to a student and, unless there is objection from the professor's 
chairman or the student's adviser, the course will go through and will count 
toward graduation. If you don't know about these numbers on your campus, 
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ask the deans, department heads» or friendly faculty. If none of them give 
you a straight answer,. go to the person who is always the most reliable and 
friendly souice of infotmation-the department secretary. She or he-almost 
always a she, just as the department head is almost always a he-can usually 
tell you everything you need to know about the rules. Even though she had 
nothing to do with writing them, she probably typed them up. 

You should, of course, find out if there is actually a procedure for ob- 
taining credit for alternative courses. Many campuses have interdepartmental 
or noH'departmental course numbers specifically experimental courses. Some- 
times there is a special faculty board which has to approve these courses. 
You should go to them, because they're probably bored stifffrom not having 
been approached witli any thhig interesting in years. It was a similar board at 
Berkeley which approved the **Eldridge Cleaver'* course which eventually be- 
came a political issue in California. Although after the repression they never 
approved a course like that again, the members of the board functioned well 
for a while and went on for a couple of years before backing down to the 
state board of regents and the governor. See if you can meet the chairperson 
of that board, if one exists, and talk about what you have in mind. If there 
isn't such a board or an experimental course number, maybe your first task 
would be to get one created. 

The easiest course to get academic credit for is one which has a regular 
faculty member for an instructor, In most universities, even those which have 
not made special arrangements for experimental courses, there are ways for 
regular faculty to teach one-shot courses if there is sufficient student demand. 
If you can let them know far enough in advance, they might even give the 
faculty member released time to do the course. Since the faculty members 
you will approach are probably going to be among the most radical in their 
departments, it is important for you to give them as much help as you can in 
getting the department to credit the course. Write letters, contact the stu- 
dent advisory council to the department, the graduate students association, 
and other faculty or majors you know. Get them to put the pressure on the 
department to offer the course. If the dean or some bureaucratic body must 
also approve the course, then give them the same treatment. 

The second easiest way to get academic credit for courses is by using 
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graduate students as instructors. If the department thinks the syllabus, and 
tlie course idea is all riglit» then it will usually allow graduate students to 
teach it. A regular department faculty member may be required to sign for 
iJie graduate students, and usually someone will do this, unless the political 
pressure is too great. More generally, the key to getting credit for courses is 
knowing departmental politics, departmental heads, student councils, and 
honor societies. \Vl\en you submit a course you should be able to apply pres- 
sure in the direction where it is most needed. 

Many universities are still very much concerned about credentials, and 
will refuse to allow a person who Is not a member of the faculty or a graduate 
student to teach a course for credit. This is a battle which needs to be 
fougli t. 

Because of the diversity of free university courses, often there are no 
faculty mcmbefs or graduate students capable of teaching some of your 
classes. You shouldn*t give up here but you should try to arrange the course 
for credit anyway. Hven many academicians are beginning to realize that tra- 
ditional university credentials are not the only measures of teaching ability* 
(hat experience may also be significant, If, for instance, you are offering a 
course on community organizing, it would be more appropriate to have a wel- 
fare organizer teach the course than a sociology professor. On some campuses 
it is possible to do this directly, but at most universities, the rule is that a fac- 
ulty member must take responsibility for all credit courses. Many free univer- 
sities have a sympathetic professor agree to **sponsor" the course and turn the 
proxy over to the community person or other designated instructor. Wlien it 
comes time to submit grade sheets, the faculty member must sign them and 
take responsibility, but in realny it is (he instructor who is providing the in- 
formation. This procedure does not differ substantially from the relationship 
between a professor and a teaching assistant. In most large universities, pro- 
fessors never cvenke many of the students whom thev sten credit slips for. 

The important thing to remember is that crediting courses in a univer- 
sity is a political process. There is a definite hierarchy involved and there are 
various pressure points which can be exploited by the skillful course organi- 
zer. Knowing how to apply this pressure is one of the most important skills 
that a free university staff member can develop. Every university's bureaucracy 
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is different and you will have to research the rules and the procedures to 
find a way on your campus. 
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PUBLICITY 



Free universities, like any other projects, are only effective when they 
are able to reach the people they seek to serve. To reach people, il is neces- 
sary to mount a publicity canipaign. 

The first task in setting up a publicity campaign is to define the consti- 
tuency you wish to reach. In commercial terms this is called ''market re- 
search/* but we will call it defining your community. If your desire is to 
reach only university students then there are a few obvious places to starts 
such as the campus newspaper^ bulletin boards and registration lines. If, on 
the other hand, you are trying to reach the local community, you have to de- 
fine precisely what people in the community you wish to reach and where 
you go to find them. In this section we wiH deal first with general publicity 
ideas which apply to either campus or community-based free universities. We 
will then talk about special problems in reaching the campus and the special 
techniques of reaching the noncampus community. 

Any free university, on or off campus, must have some kind of bulletin 
or catalog which describes its program, hsts its courses and gives infomialion 
such as where to sign up for courses and where courses meet. This bulletin 
can be your most valuable tool, because it is the one way in which you can 
reach your community directly. Any other publicity from newspapers and 
radio stations will usually be indirect, but the bulletin is your publication and 
it is your first chance to make an impression on your potential participant. 

Nor in ally* a fiee uiuvcisiiy caialog wili start off with an introduction 
which explains the philosophy and purpose of the program. Then it will go 
on to explain how the courses are organized, what courses are offered, who*s 
leading the courses, and when and where they meet. In addition, there will 
be information about how and where to sign up for courses, and what fees, if 
any* need to be paid. The catalog will also contain additional information 
about the free university* including some data about the projects which spin 
off from the free university (see Spin-Off Projects section, page 39). Of 
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course, the catalog will give the p.ddress and phone number of the free uni- 
versity. 



There are many ways to go about printing a free university catalog, 
from bulletins run off on ditto niacliiiies to catalogs printed with several 
colors on slick paper. Appearance is very important and it isn't necessarily 
expensive to do a good, attractive job when designing and printing your cata- 
luj;. l:vfii if >ou uic iiiuiteu to a inijneugrapli tnacliine and a typewriter, you 
can liave electronic sienciL made which can '^photograph" a drawn image and 
transfer it onto a mimeograph stencil. You can mimeograph in several colors 
of ink and you can use 8H x 14-inch paper folded in half to make a little 
booklet for your catalog. By using an IBM Selectric typewriter, you can have 
your choice of several type styles and by using press type (ask at any graphics 
store) you can set professional, quality headlines. Of course, if you can afford 
it, there arc other more desirable ways to produce a catalog. Call the local 
newspaper companies to see what they charge to print bulletins on **news- 
print" paper. It tjkes only a few hours to print, and you can use extra colors 
ai only a little extra cost. You can print your catalog so it is folded down to 
8'/> X 1 1 inches and looks like Time magazine, you can print il so it looks like 
a tabloid newspaper or you cm even print it as a poster so it can be hung on 
walls, attracting more attention. 

Wliatever you do, be sure to take advantage of local graphics talent 
when producing your catalog. The school newspaper or a local underground 
paper almost always has graphics experts on the staff. If you take it to a com- 
mercial printer, don*t hesitate to ask for advice in layout and design. Wlien 
deciding about printing, you should also consider the typesetting. It can be 
typed with rougli riglit-hand margins (as those which come off a typewriter) 
or it can have justified flush right-hand margins. Typesetting usually costs 
money, but most student newspapers have access to machines that produce 
what is called **Cf\d type.*' Ask at the newspaper and see if you could obtain 
access to dieir equipment. It can add a lot of readabiUty to your catalog. 
Also, don't lorget the value of good art work in your catalog. Here^s a chance 
to pubhsh local artists and to make the catalog good at the same time. For 
no extra money, you can use plenty of diawing^i and it usually costs only 
about three dollars or less every time you use a photograph. Be creative. It's 
a good learning experience and the best way we know of to get your best 
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image into the com.numity. 



The problems in Jisiributing a free university catalog will difler sliglitly 
between canipus-based and coninmnity-based programs. On eampuscs» it is 
easy to make sure that tlie bidlctin is accessible to students by placing it in the 
cafeteria near registration lines, near tlie more central locations on campus, 
near the distribution pohit« for the campus paper, or with permission, stuffed 
inside tlie campus paper. Also, on some campuses the university registrar has 
agreed to distribute tlie free university catalog along with the regular catalog. 
Don't forget to send a copy of the catalog to faculty advisers and department 
secretaries. Department secretaries can be your best allies. Catalog distribu- 
tion time is a good time to get to meet the secretaries and other staff mem- 
K^rs at the university. 

Diiitributiiig the catalog within the community takes more time and 
diougfit, but isn't difficult. Once youVe decided what kinds of people you 
want to reaclu tlie next question is to tlnd out where they hang out or pass 
by. If you* re interested in reaching consumers, there are the supennarkets 
and shopping centers. Factory workers can be reached between shifts at the 
factory' gates, and office workers can be reached at the noon hour or in the 
evening in front of their buildings. There are also cafeterias and restaurants in 
buildings, stores and factories. If you're interested in reaching retired people 
or senior citizens, they, too, have places where they can be found. Try'the 
parks, the local recreational l^acilities, don't forget laundromats; they are 
places where people often have nothing to do but wait and are good places to 
get people to read your catalog. 

Of course there are many other ways to reach people besides your cata- 
log. You should become as knowledgeable as possible about local media con- 
tacts. Student progrcms should make ample use of the campus newspaper. 
Get to know the newspaper staff. They can often be very helpful and they're 
usually willing to give you all tne space you need. One note of caution when 
working with campus newspapers: they have a paper to run just as you have 
your free university to run. Don't make a nuisance of yourself and don't de- 
niand too much space or too mucli of their time. Unless they really aren't 
doing their job, they will probably be glad to publicize the free university- 
especially if it's an exciting program. But remember, student uewspapefs 
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usually like to fed as if they are writing the news and not simply printing a 
bulletin board- Come to tlicm with information but let them probe and let 
them write the stories. It mig^it not turn out exactly as you want it, but at 
least it will get into print. At the same time, write letters to the editor, ask to 
be mentioned in the bulletin board and see if the paper will run youi schedule 
or catalog as a spedal supplement, it also docsn*t hurt to have a friend on the 
newspaper staff who can write the kind of stories you v/ant. 

Don*t forgei the use of posters, campus radio stations, word offnouth 
and announcements t\t tallies or public meetings; some programs have even 
printed up bumper slickers and buttons. 

Off-campus publicity is a little bit harder. Fur this, you really have to 
convince the local media that you are making news, It shouldn't be too hard, 
however, because innovative education usually is news. There are often re- 
porters and editors willing to cover what you are doing, especially if they 
think there is something either unique or controversial abcul your activities. 
You can invite the press to your course registration. Even television news- 
people sometimes like to interview students as ihcy sign up for courses. Tele- 
vision loves the bizarre and freaky, and you can enter into symbiotic exploita- 
tion with them over this phenomenon. 

If a controversy arises, you will need to ^ve extra attention to pubU- 
city. Chances are that you won't have trouble getting pubhc attention, but 
you may have trouble getting the kind you want, publicity helpful to your 
program. Again, you have to identify your media and your audience. If 
youVe trying to convince a community that youVe not a threat. youMl use a 
different tactic than if you*re trying to make the public know you mean busi- 
ness when you threaten a strike against the university. As a general rule, it ts 
good to get to know the newspeople and find out which ones are likely to be 
most sympathetic. Once you find some sympathetic newspeople, pamper 
them a bit with **scoops*' and in-depth interviews. When a newsperson H as* 
sured of getting a story no one else has yet, he or she is much more likely to 
give it niore spaoe or lime. 

Again, the most important thing to remember when developing your 
publicity program is that the publicity channels you use are probably the only 
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contact most people are going to have with your program. Since youVe going 
lo niike an impression no matter what you do, you might as well make a 
good one. 
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FUNDING 



Finding the money necessary to carry oul an experimental education 
program is always difficult. Bui don't get hung up on it. As important as 
money niiglu be, it's not the crucial thing. The fact is that if you have the 
energy, you've got a good start. 

If you are a university-afllliated program, you can run your free univer- 
sity on little or no money by appropriating necessary supplies from depart- 
ments, student government and administrative offices, and by using university 
facilities for your classes, the student newspaper for your publicity, and vol- 
unteer instructors for your program. If yours is a community-based program 
without access to university resources, then church groups, community seiv- 
ice agencies and charitable organizations can provide you with the supplies 
you need, and give you leads to space facilities. Actually, non-instilutional 
settings are the best environments for free university discussion courses. So 
even if you do have easy access to university facilities, you might do well to 
schedule as many classes as possible into people's homes md other more hu- 
man settings. Union halls, churches, and parks are worth checking into for 
space as well as for other resources. The community papers, both under- 
ground and straight, will usually provide free advertising, especially when you 
are just starting out. You will be surprised at what can happen with a lot of 
energy and relatively Httle money* 

Still, money does make things easier and often does help to provide a 
better and more complete program, so there's no harm in trying to raise it. 
The most common source of funds for university-affiliated programs is stu- 
dent governments. Although they traditionally are not much more progres- 
sive than the university administrations, student governments have actually 
come a long way during the last few years. They are themselves becoming 
actively involved in a number of slmggles as well as funding many good pro- 
jects (when the university administration lets them keep and spend their own 
money). 
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Before you go to the student government for money, find out as much 
as you can about it. Who's in office? What are the various factions in the stu- 
dent senate? Wlio really has influence and power within the student govem- 
mcnl? What are their interests and how can you reach them? Also, find out 
the financial state of the student government's present budget and what its 
money is being spent on. Is there any money that liasn't been allocated yet? 
It is a particularly good idea to tlnd a student senator who will be sympathe- 
tic to your project, and who has a reputation for being able to get funds for 
progressive groups. On some large campuses, the free university or expert- 
menial course prograiTi has gotten as much as $15,000 a year. On most cam- 
puses it is a lesser amount. In any case, there is usually some money to be 
found. If you do get money from the student government, try to see that a 
separate board is created to control and line-item all of the money. It can be 
dangerous if the purse strings for the free university are in the hands of the 
student senate. The senate which passed your budget miglu also want to con- 
trol it very tiglitly, or student politicians might want to use the free university 
as their own pohtical tool. If so, it will severely hamper your operation and 
cause many headaches. Of course^ if the student government is allocating the 
money, it has a right to look at your books, and go over your budget. 

But. if at all possible, try to set up some kind of collective board which 
actually makes up the budget and administers the project once it is funded. 

If you are not university-affihated, or if you are and the above seems 
like too much of a hassle or not feasible on your campus, a good source of 
funding is a small registration fee for people taking your classes. Most free 
universities have found it better to have one fee regardless of the number of 
classes taken. That way, a participant merely makes a small contribution and 
becomes part of your program entitled to all the program has to offer. Of 
course, you should be reasonable about the fee. If people absolutely can*t 
pay it, they shouldn't have to. On the other hand, most people can find 
money for entertainment and recreation, and can also afford to support your 
project, which is making their lives better. Also, don't overlook fund-raising 
events such as dances, concerts and special lectures. These events are often 
fun to organize and. if done properly, can generate money quickly. Before 
you attempt a fund-raiser, talk to people in the community who have already 
done it. If done improperly, it can be a financial disaster. 
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(t is sometimes possible to sell the schedule nf classes, or to have a 
newsletter to which people subscribe, but these kinds of donations usually 
barely cover publishing, and are only teasiblc for established programs. If 
there are coffee houses^ or comnninity-oricnled small businesses, they might 
be persuaded to donate to your project. This is especially true if they believe 
your program miglit iiicrease their business, as it migfit well for shops selling 
crafts, materials, or books. If your community has cooperative businesses it 
is good lo patronize them, and to have them help you get started. 

Many new free universities have attempted to raise funds from govern- 
ment agencies or foundations. This is extremely difficult and often fruitless. 
If you are going to look lo foundations for money, try the local and regional 
ones first. Tlie large national foundations have all they can do to open their 
mail and they aren't likely tu fund a local project unless they have heard 
about it in advance. Good proposals are important in fund-raising but the 
first thing you need to do when approaching funding agencies is to get your* 
self kjiown. Funding agencies aren't usually lacking for people to fund, so no 
matltr how good your proposal may be, there is no substitute for*'knowing 
the rifhi person." It's always best to visit any foundation and find out if it 
is likely to fund you before you start writing the proposal. Then write the 
proposal and visit the toundation. shortly after it has been received. This is 
usually dilTicult, since most foundations are located in New York or other 
major urban centers and are hard to reach from most places in the country. 
Frankly, it's probably not worth the effort of trying lo reach them, because, 
unless they've heard of you or you know someone in the foundational is very 
unlikely they will fund you-regardless of whether you show up in person. 
Tlie main excepiion is those programs which are very innovative and new, 
and wliich haven't been tried elsewhere belorc. Foundations arc into power 
games and their favorite activity is to fund something new and chic. If you're 
serious about l^oundation lundmg, talk with faculty members or administra- 
tors in your community who have raised funds. Perhaps they*ll know some 
contacts. Tlie major foundations arc all divided into various divisions such as 
higlier education a^d youth affairs. In addition lo knowing who lo send it to, 
you have to know the right department. 

If you are serious about applying for foundation funding then some re- 
search in the librar>' miglit also prove helpful. Two useful books (described in 
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tl^ •'So.:rcc directory) are Tlte Foundatkm Dira tory and \\\c Annual Rei^^is- 
': I tnl Support Yom*)) prnhahly Hnd that there arc scores of regional 
:is Ihi; ; v^uVe never heard of. 

Before approacliing a foundation make sure that you have a**tax siicl- 
ter*' or a conduit. Private foundations exist to create tax write-offs for cor- 
porations or wealthy donors wiio need places to 'Monale'* their money so as 
to avoid paying higli corporate or personal income tax. The Internal Revenue 
Scr\'ico requires that all tax-exempt foundations give their money to non- 
profit organizations which are also tax-exempt. It is possible to be a non- 
profit organization which is not tax-excn\pl. If your organization is tax- 
exempt you'll know it. It's a specific procedure which ends in being awarded 
a 501 (C) (3) ixK status I'rom the IRS. If you don't have the exemption you 
can still receive funding througli another ij^stitution, but your project has to 
U'conie an adjunct of the exempt institution. Universities always iiave a tax- 
exemption but by funnelingyouT grant througli the university you are tecliiii- 
caily making tlie president of the university the officer in charge of your pro- 
gram. You should check wilii tlie office on campus which handles grants (tor 
some reason it is often a division of the iumluate school). Find out if they 
take an '*overhejd/* Some institutions rip-off as much as 26 per cent of tlie 
total grant for what they call '^administrative overhead/' but 8 to 10 percent 
is probably closer to tlieir actual administrative costs. Generally, the organi^a- 
lion which is the official recipient of (he grant (that is, the tax-exempt insti- 
tution) is legally responsible lor the grant. Some churches and some schools 
(as well as other non-profit organizations) will act as a "conduit'' for nioney 
Mthout really imposing their legal riglit to control the money. That's the 
best arrangement if you're leary about peop' j messing over your projecl. On 
ll^e other hand, you should be aware that there is a great deal of work in- 
volved in administering a funded project. Payroll and corporate taxes have lo 
be paid (or accounted tor) and there is generally a lot of paper work. If 
you're part of a university, the university bureaucracy usually handles the 
paper work (if paid the '^overhead" fee). The whole issue of foundation fund- 
ing ean appear to be terribly complex, but it needn't be. If you have ques- 
tions, go to a faculty member or admiiustraior who has done this before. If 
they're not on an ego-trip and^are willing to be patient with you, it is possible 
for them to explain the situation in ii^u of your own particular problem. If 
the person you go to for adsice makes it sound too complicated, go to 
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sonieoi^e else. It noednM be thai confusing. 

Goalng your hands on pttbh'c money is a sli'glitly differenl game tliaji 
tbuiiJation t'undii\g. The public funding situation is always ciiauging and it is 
impossible, here, to give an indication as lo the best place to go. Until re- 
cently, federal money was relatively easy to come by. Uowever> now that 
there may be ^'revenue sharing'' as well as a general cutback in Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare funding, getting your hands on public money is a sligJnly 
different game. To begin witin most federal and local granting agencies do 
not require that you have a tax-exempt (Organization since the money tiicy 
are p\in^ away is puh]k money rather llm coqiorate pro/as. While (here are 
scores of federal programs from wl\ich you miglu possibly gel ilnancial assis- 
(aikw it is dilTkuit U^ discuss iheni here because the funding situation is con- 
stantly in llu\. Two sources of federal money to consider are the National 
I'jidowment for the Humanities Youtligrant Program (See: Resource Direc- 
tory under Tunding, page I77)and the U.S. Oftlce of Lducation. Many pre- 
viousiy funded iederal programs have been cut back or the money has been 
iransfered to the slate or county level throngli "revenue sharing/' You sliould 
check with county, university and stale crincials regarding the present avail- 
abilit> i)f bialc and loial money as well as tiie guidelines. Often you can gel a 
direct grant from a local agency, but federal funding agencies prefer lo award 
llieir grants througli universities or other well estabhshed institutions. Wlien 
looking lor public money it is a good idea (as with foundation support) to 
check the Annua! Register of Grants for the names and addresses of most 
federal funding agencies as well as some state and local agencies. Also, don't 
overlook your Congressional Representative's office as a local resource. Re- 
gardless of any political dilTerences you may have with him or her, congres- 
sional offices are fmanced with taxpayers* (your) money and they are sup- 
posed to serve the ertire community. Often the local congressional staff 
members are anxious lo help if tor no other reasons than the fact that it may 
bring money into the district or they may ihink you'll support them in the 
next election. Don't let that worry you. 

One inistake that many students and young people make when applying 
for funds is trying to sound too conservative or '*grown-up." The people in 
fourrdations arid government agencies aren't as bhnd as we sometimes miglil 
cliink. If ihey arc going to (und a student project, they don't expect it to be 
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conservative and stalus»quo oriented unless that is specifically what they arc 
looking tor, in which case they'll hand*pick Iheir own project. Don't wear 
your Mao button into their offices, but be direct about the fact that you are 
challenging the status quo of the educational system but are doing it in a 
''constructive way/' T'ney love to think that they're keeping potentially radi- 
cal young people fat and happy (be careful-lhey're sometimes successful at 
this). Besides, if the loundation or government agency is interested in main- 
taining the status-quo, they know that there are plenty of professional organic 
zations which are quite willing to take their money to do just that. 

Tiie key to financial success is to tO' to find a way not to need very 
much money. Energy and entiiusiasm are worth much more thajt money. 
You may as well accept that right now, if your goal is to change society. 
Tliere is no way that you're ever going to have as much money as those who 
wish to maintain the status^quo or those who wish to create pseudo-innovative 
programs which fail to challenge anything, ^ And since your real weapons are 
your energy and effectiveness, that, and not large funding grants, is what you 
must cultivate first. 
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Once your free uiiivcrsily has been established, you have to deal with 
the prohtf*n> of becoming overly iiistitulionalized and adnnnistered to death- 
externally and internally. This is an especially serious problem for programs 
which arc aflllialed or accredited with a regular or parent institution. On a 
campus where everyone, including the faculty and administration, is con- 
cerned with educational reform, the free university can become a chic radical 
program and the institution's concent for its welfare can become one of your 
biggest headaches. This happens primarily in situations where the free uni- 
versity becomes politically controversial and thus poses a threat to ihe ad- 
ministration. If the controversy is being generated by a conservative force on 
the faculty, in the community, the legislature or the state governing board, 
the administration will be faced with the problem of placating the people to 
whom iliey are financially beholden while at the same tirne having to defend 
you in the name of "academic freedom." Suddenly, with the university 
bureaucracy as your new found ally, you find yourselves not being able to 
teil your friends from your enemies. 

It is such outside attacks which give the university administration and 
faculty **heavics" tlie ammunition they need to attempt to control your pro- 
gram. By coming to your defense, they hope they can "p^ove their support.*' 
At the same time, however, they caji stifie your program for **its own good.** 
Tins type of control is often more insidious than the outside threats and 
overt attacks. The administrators may ask you to *'give a little" to save your 
program and may argue that one course or the retention of a certain faculty 
member is not nearly as important as saving your entire program. Essentially 
they are asking your program-a new and thus far uncorrupted one-to be 
like the parent univer?:ity and sacrifice some basic values for political expe- 
uieiity. li' iiic liiiiveibity administrators really believe in what you are doing, 
they will defend your program as is and will not insist on controlling it or 
placing restrictions on it. If, instead, all they want is ^'student participation" 
in an experimental college, tell them to organize their own college and find 
their own token students. 
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It is the nature of institutions, and universities are no exception, to 
control everything within iheni. If the university is bound to keep labs on 
tJie free university then it will use any tactic available and the most common 
is the myth of "outside interference.*' The true defense from outside inter- 
ference is student and public support and not backroom politics. 

Another serious problem for free universities is student opportunists. 
Wliile a group of dedicated and serious students are usually the initial organi- 
zers of a free university, the program, once it is successful, will soon attract 
students who arc looking for a paid position, prestige or a stepping-stone to 
graduate school, student government office or administrative appointment. 
You ire, of course, interested in running an open program and want to in- 
clude as many students as possible in the staffing of the free university. Nev- 
ertheless, beware of the upwardly mobile studen' and be sure that all staff 
members participate in consciousness-raiting discussions so that when a crisis 
does occur, the group can act as a unit and not as a bunch of people saving 
their own positions, lliere is no way to prevent the opportunist from work- 
ing wiih you, but if your staff is run collectively and is engaged in serious 
philosophical, educational and strategical dialog, he or she may well drop out 
or better yet, change his or her ways. 

The problem of opportunists becomes acute only when a crisis erupts, 
when you need unified, clearly committed staff who will not be tempted to 
"sell out" or compromise your project. Remember, your commitment is to 
your community and not to those who control the university or hand out the 
awards for good behavior. Serious pressure can be brought to bear on the 
decision-makers within a free university to compromise, and it is important 
that the decision-makers be strong enough to resist it. We aren't saying that 
you should be rigid and unyielding. But we are saying that you have to keep 
the interests of your program, the students and your community in mind. 
You must maintain your values in tlie face of threats and attempts at co- 
optalion. 

VVlien staffing and running the free university, it is also important to 
avoid professional innovators. Educational alternatives and innovation are 
becoming a big business and, as a result, there are many people claiming to be 
experts or professionals in this new field. There are many welhpaid 
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consultants who are merely old-lime administrators with longhair and a new 
game. These people try to make academic change look more technical than 
it really is so they can develop and preserve their new jobs. Many experimen- 
tal programs which are funded by conventional universities and initiated by 
college administrators retain their basic allegiance to academic elitism and 
professionalized role by hiring these professional innovators as consultants, 
administrators or faculty, 

Tlie University of Alabama, for instance, has created a *'new college'* 
dedicated to innovation of teaching. However, the attribute most stressed in 
its descriptive brochure is the fact that the founding dean is a Harvard gradu- 
ate and an **experl*' on innovative education. The dean is a well-meaning 
nun, but the centraliiy of his role and the university's reliance on his creden- 
tials immediately phicc.s him above the rest of the college and sacrifices one of 
the n\osl precious features of a free learning environment. Again, this is not 
to deny that it is important for all programs to have good coordinators. But, 
it makes no sense to stress the person above the program itself. 

The answer to both the problem of external control and the problem of 
interna! bureaucracy is strong dyi^amic IcadersJiip and a collective and cooper- 
ative spirit among ti^e staff At first U might be necessary for one or two peo- 
ple to take '^director*' roles, but if they do llieir job riglit, then soon it will be 
possible for many of their responsibilities to be transterred to other people so 
tiial the program will have a strong core of leaders and can be maintained re- 
gardless of any individual This is perhaps the hardest of all tasks-transferring 
leadership skills. It will require more thouglit and work than almost any other 
problem. 
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SPIN-OFF PROJECTS 



A free university can be a valuable organizing tool, and one of the most 
important fringe benefits of the free university is the projects which it spins 
off. Through the free university, resources and people can be tied together 
and social action projects initialed. 

There are several ways in which a free university can be used to spin off 
projects. One of the best ways to initiate a new project is to organize a class 
around a subject and allow the students to generate an action program from 
that subject as a class project. Classes which develop understandings or skills 
in a given area can become cooperative work groups and, rather than keep 
their discussions purely abstract or academic, the class can be encouraged to 
implement their ideas. Once a class has transformed itself into an action 
group, and the people in the course have become the nucleus for action, they 
can easily develop their new project by using the facilities and office space of 
the free university until they gain the organizational skills and fmancial re- 
sources to become independent. 

The free university staff can take an active role in encouraging classes to 
develop action projects, even suggesting certain projects and helping plug the 
members of the course into resources such as offtce space, money, publicity, 
and other people. The free university should be careful, however, not to an- 
nex each project it generates as a sub-division of the free university* By 
annexing a project, the free university becomes responsible for it and may be 
tempted to control it. Such control can be both stifling to the fiedgling pro- 
ject and an unnecessaT>' source of worry for the free university staff. If it*s a 
campus project, encourage the people to register as a campus organization. 
If it's a serious long-term community project, have them incoiporate separ- 
ately as a non-profit corporation (in most states this costs about $10$ 15). 

There are times when it might be good for the free university to annex 
llie project, but make sure it is a project the free university is willing to make 
a commitment to. Often, a group decides on a project, and individuals then 
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back down on their commitment. Wliat is left sometimes is the name of the 
project and no one to administer it. Since the free university is stable, the 
burden of running tlie project will fall with the free university staff if all the 
other people liave left. Don't let that happen unexpectedly, but if it is a pro- 
ject to which you are willing to commit yourself, then perhaps it should be a 
sub-division of the free university. An example of this is the Red Pages Pro- 
ject of the Washington Area Free University. A group of people decided to 
put out a community directory of organizations, resources and people. The 
free university statT, itself, felt this was a good idea and became involved in 
tl\e project. In this case the Red Pages was a publication of the free university 
and it was a good fund-raiser and publicity tool for the free university. 

Wliether it's a spin-off or a sub-project, a community resource directory 
is a natural project for a free ujiiversity. It can contain a section with phone 
numbers and addresses of counter-culture businesses and cooperatives which 
scA'e the community, as well as listings of free clinics, free schools, emergency 
services, movement publications and welfare agencies. Tiie booklet could also 
feature a list of jicople with specific skills who have completed free university 
courses or who have taugl\t in the dec university. Such a list would enable 
members of the community to call on their fellow citizens for such services 
as auto-rcpair. babysitting and music lessons, and enable people to patronize 
and exchange services with conununiiy-orienled groups and individuals, rather 
than higli-priced profit-motivated businesses. Another aspect of this directory 
could be a work credit exchange program in which people bartered their time 
and services in exchange for other services or goods. This also works well in 
communities which have nearby farm?. Farmers or farming conununes can 
exchange their Ibod for part-time help, et[uipment repair, and possibly even 
small amounts of money, 

Tlie director^' will take a lot of work and people power but that will be 
the function of the free university class which sets it up. It will, of course, 
cost money to print, but that doesn't need to be a problem. Such a directory 
is a natural place for community or campus-oriented businesses to advertise. 
If you work at it, you probably can pay your printing bill by selling low-cost 
ads to nearby businesses. You could then sell the directory at a nominal 
charge to cover your other expenses. Several examples of such directories or 
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"People's Yellow Pages*' are included in the Resource Directory at the back 
of this book. 

Another way of reaching people in tlie community is Ihrougli work- 
shops and symposia on issues and comniunily problems. Appropriate topics 
range from tlie local elections, urban renewal, welfare or even the relation- 
ship of the community to national issues such as the war or inflation. Speak- 
ers and films can be brouglit in and the program can be advertised in commu- 
nity newspapers, on the radio and througli bulletin boards at shopping centers. 
You will be surprised to find out how many people are interested in some of 
ti^e same topics as the free university staff and how quickly you gain support 
and make friends when you show your free university*s interest in bettering 
its community. This type of project can be initiated either by the free univer- 
sity or tiirougli groups organized around the issues being discussed. 

If your conmiunity is like most, there are many primary and secondary 
school students in need of tutoriai assistance. One way to provide practical 
experience for your own students while serving the community at the same 
time is to provide a tutorial center for local children. You can arrange aca- 
demic credit for the free university students to do the tutoring and often you 
will be able to go directly into the public schools with your program. But tu- 
toring has many facets to it and is not limited to college students working in 
tJie pubHc schools. If your community has a free school, you may place your 
students there as teachers or teaching assistants. The same can be true of 
schools for retarded children or any other place where people are in need of 
llie skills that university students have to offer. 

Of course children are everywhere. And wherever there are children 
there are haggard parents trying to find a place to put them for a while. A 
day care center is probably one of the most important services that your pro- 
gram can provide. It*s not complicated or expensive to run such a program, 
but you may have some difficulty finding funding. At one time it was possi- 
ble to get federal funds for such a center, but at the time of this writing, fed- 
eral day care funds have been severely cut back. You might look into local or 
county funds or you might try to get the student government of the university 
to fund such a program. In reality, the university should provide a daycare 
center for its students* and employees* children, so you might want to make 
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it your business to pressure the university into funding such a program as 
one of the benefits they o\^e their employees. Before you do this, however, 
be sure to check with the various campus unions and women's groups to make 
sure that they are in support of such a demand. 

One thing good about day care centers is that they provide a good op- 
portunity for you to put your educational philosophy into action. That is, 
between diaper changes. 

One word of caution. Before you engage in any activity which involves 
w^orking with other community agencies such as free schools, tutorial pro- 
grams, etc., be sure that you have worked out the arrangements well in ad- 
vance with the people running those programs. Find out the kinds of student 
input they arc looking for and find out what type of orientation they expect 
for your students. It can be, and often is, disastrous to send a.student into a 
project without first dealing with the student's intellectual and class chauvi- 
nism. Many a local agency has had to waste scarce staff tijiie dealing with an 
obnoxious student ''volunteer/* it can be a mistake to give a student credit 
for his efforts in an agency ana then find out that the situation isrx't working 
out. The student is under pressure because of the credit and isn't in a good 
position to quit, even thougli it niight be the most appropriate thing to do. 

If you live in a community where people pay rent, eai, drive, pay taxes 
and all the other things which most people do, then you should seriously con- 
sider running a consumer education program. These programs can be very 
valuable to the community and the students can deal with various aspects of 
consumption, including education. The best way to begin such a program is 
through a research center which finds out who owns what in the community 
and who's being exploited by whom. You can employ students' research 
skills. Doing a good job can convince e /en the more conservative elements of 
the community that students can be thr>:ough in their research. Jt*snot too 
Ukely tliat you'll make friends with the ph^n.e company or the local CM deal- 
er, but most families svill appreciate the fav.t that someone is providing them 
with the information they need to make a better !ife. A group of students at 
the University of Oregon prepared a gui^c to food shopping in their commu- 
nity, Tliey showed how it was possible to get quality food at prices lower 
than those offered by the chain stores. 
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There are of course myriad projects which a free university tan spin 
o(\\ Any course program can easily grow into an entire institute around its 
subject, whellier it be a women's course generating a Women's Studies Pro* 
grmn or a black history course propagating a Third World College. The point 
is that by getting people started on projects, you open up a Pandora*s box of 
httle demons. In this case» however* they are good demons for the object of 
their mischief is getting rid of exploitation in its various forms. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FREE UNIVERSITY IN 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



As we stated earlier, the argument between alternatives and reform pro- 
jects is deceptive. In fact, there is evidence that a good alternative project 
will have a direct, positive, reforming eftect on a conventional university. 

This can happen in several ways. First, there is imitation. A free uni- 
versity is in a position to try things which a conventional university is not. If 
a free university course is demonstrably successful, pressure can be applied to 
incorporate that course into the regular curriculum of the institution. 

The free university also serves the function of showing students and 
faculty tliat there is another way to approach education. When people are 
locked into a system all their lives, they tend to accept it without question. 
Once someone has stepped outside the traditional ways of teaching/learning 
and experiences a different model, he or she often is unable to go back to 
using only the conventional model. 

In the section on spin-off projects, we talked about various things that a 
free university can do to change the non-academic conmiunity. Much said 
tliere applies as well to the academic community. Wliat better place is there 
from which to educate the campus community about education reform? A 
free university can be a critic, but it's the best kind of critic-one which also 
sets an example. 

In addition to being a model for the university to imitate and a base for 
campus organizing, the free university can also build educational change 
courses directly into its curriculum. There is a great deal that can be read and 
said about changing education and there is no better place to do it than in a 
free university course. 

Clearly, the free university is not an end in itself, but only a beginning, 
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Hie road to education and social change is a long journey. Even before you 
take the first step you have to know where you're going. The free university 
is a chance lo tlgure that out and set your course of action. As an educational 
experience, ifs a good place to learn the terrain and prepare yourself for the 
battle. As an organizing base, it's a good place to gather troops and n^ake 
plans, and, as a community or campus resource center, it's a good place from 
which to launch the assault. 

The end is not in sight, but the first step is within reach. 



CASE STUDIES 



Center for Participant Education at Florida State University 

was written by Rick Johnson 



University for Man at Kansas State University 
was written by Dennis Lofgren and Sue Maes, 
with help from David Hursh 



CENTER FOR PARTICIPANT EDUCATION 



AT FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Occasionally a bureaucratic monolith can be induced to use its resources 
to undermine itself. Usually these opportunities are passed over by radicals 
insecure enough about their own integrity to be plagued with an obsessive 
concern about co-option. Otliers have taken advantage of these bureaucratic 
aberrations and constructed on-going and viable counter-institutions. For the 
most parl» Florida State's Center for Participant Education is an example of 
tills phenomenon. 

FSU is a state supported institution of about 18,000 students, located 
in Florida's capital, Tallahassee, Traditionally, FSU has been characterized 
by the timidity of \U faculty and administration in the face of the repressive 
political control by conservative state legislators and the corporate executives 
who dominate the Board of Regents, In recent years, more subtle forms of 
social control have been introduced, although instances of naked political in- 
tervention are more frequent and overt than at most other universities. 

LXjspite-perhaps because of-this atmosphere, the 1970 student govern- 
ment elections were won by a leftist coalition. Educational reform had been 
a priority in our platform and the Center for Participant Education (CPE) re- 
presents the implementation of that promise. 

In co-operation with Larry Magid of the Center for Educational Re- 
form, members of the victorious coalition began to delineate specific goals 
for the project. 

Philosophy, Purpose and Scope 

We began with a conception of the university as a mammoth factory, 
financed by the public, but oriented toward the production of trained 
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personnel for (he corporaUons, the civi! service, and the military- Accord- 
ingly, CPE was designed to erode such iradiUonal features as l!ie content of 
llie curriculum, the conipartmenlaltzation of disciplines, the process for selec- 
ting studeiUs, the method of instruction, and the implicit purposes of educa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the pompous, flatulent rhetoric of its administrators, 
FSU is a white-collar trade school. Matters which are extraneous or inimical 
to occupations in the corporate state are substantially negjected by the cur- 
ncuium. t hus course content is devoid of any serious treatment of institu- 
tional racisn), male supremacy^ exploitation of the Third World, psychotropic 
drugs» corporate eco-cide, homosexuaUty, arts and crafts, practical manual 
skills, and the occult. Insofar as such topics are included at all, they tend to 
be labelled "deviant behavtor**-the province of psychopaths, nihilists, and 
{vrverts. Tlie fact that these are matters of pressing importance to many 
students is not substantial enougli to outweigh the consideration that they 
are not vocationally functional. 

T\\Q implicit purpose of university education is not the disinterested 
pursuit of truth. Tlie acquisition of knowledge is not the important thing- 
the evaluation system has taken care of that by emphasizing grades over learn- 
ing. Learning the course material is not the easiest way to get a good grade. 

The experience of a college student is Instead that of an apprentice 
bureaucrat, and is d<*sigiicd to instill certain personality traits such as inability 
to transcend the given and respect for hierarchy, authority^ and speciali2a- 
lion. In the process* awareness is dulled, spontaneity inhibited, and creativity 
tliwatted. 

The conditions of study in the knowledge factory reflect the conditions 
of work in the corporate stale. The assembly line and speed-up are repre- 
sented by large lecture classes and the accelerated pace of the nev/ quarter 
system. Tlie industrial division has its diploma-mill equivalent in academic 
specialization and the artificial fragmentation of knowledge. 

Tliese arbitrary divisions have spawned an administrative phenomenon 
known as *'boundary maintenance" which means defending one*s academic 
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Uiff. For example, an f'SU political science professor ventured to su^igest a 
course in **The lipistemology of Political Tlu)ught," Tlie dean vetoed it be- 
cause the cliairman of the philosophy department objected that episicmology 
was the exclusive province of philosopliers. 

University departments operate on the assuj)iption that the only per- 
son capable of imparting knowledge in a formal setting is a titled professor 
who has memorized the esoteric jargon of some narrow specialty. This mys- 
tification serves two functions: tlrst» that of re^itricting access to the profes- 
sion to those who meet the approval of people already establisUcd in it, and 
second, that of protecting professional salaries and status by introducing a 
contrived scarcity of "qualified" instructors in the first place. Only those 
who have Ph.D/s may confer them on others. And the only ones eligible are 
those who are submissive or desperate enougli to endure the degrading ordeal 
of graduate school-lhose who wall not challenge the sacred dogmas of the 
discipline. 

Ttie conception of education as niass production has come into its own 
in the modern university. Hundreds of students are herded into massive lec- 
lure classes where they sit as passive receptacles, ingesting cue "units" of in« 
formation to be disgorged at another signal at the end of the term. Like any 
other commodity, they will be tested and sorted at various stages of the pro- 
cess and supplied with price tags at the end. Wholesale items (civil service, 
clerical, and military employees) will be sold at uniform prices, wliile retail 
articles (professionals, executives, etc.) will be more haphazardly priced. As 
in Braie New World, those who come to understand and rebel against the 
system are either exiled uf incorporated into the ruling clique. 

Tlie CPE people were not fatuous or naive enougli to think they could 
administer any mortal blows to the system. Rather, the program was de- 
signed to provide a bit of breathing space wherein it might be possible to con- 
ceptuahze a different system of education and to devise strategies and tactics 
for creating it. Thus the CPE proposed to be an agency for the analysis and 
articulation of the frustrating and dehumanizing rote of the university and a 
vehicle for educational experimentation. 

A number of new courses (mostly non-credit) were organized imme- 
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diately. affording an opportunity for the sustained and systematic study of 
topics excluded from the regular curriculum. From CPE*s very inception, irt 
U,e spring ot V)10, it acted as a magnet for those interested iu learning radical 
politics, mysticism aiid the occult, arts and crafts, practical skills, and inter- 
personal gT0Wth> 

Many of these offerings, including a couple of accredited courses, dis- 
played a healthy disregard for academic specialization. They were not merely 
inter-disciplinary, hut anti-disciplinary in the sense that they affirmed the es- 
sential unity and interdependence of human knowledge against the destruc- 
tive efforts of the fragmentizers and compartmentalizers. 

Mindful of the importance of the "how" as well as the "what,*' CPE 
attempted lo encourage non-authoritarian methods of learning as well as for* 
bidden subject matter. The mystique of the Ph.D. is a major impedunent to 
tlie development of self-motivated, independent learning. At an early age, 
most people are tauglu to feel inadequate to undertake the understanding of 
a subject without the guiding hand of an "expert/* This is a very profitable 
myth tor '-experts** to propagate. But given a Httle free time and an absorbing 
and relevant subject, it is nothing short of astounding to behold how compe- 
tent a beginner can become in a short time through self-directed study or in 
co-operation with other beginners. In fact, ac absence of a formally recog- 
nized teacher often facilitates this process insofar as it undercuts the potential 
for dependency and passivity. This process, in which teacher-student roles 
are alternating rather than fixed, is not only an ideal model of education, but 
also a microcosm of how a new society could function. Always there will be 
|Kople who have accumulated more knowledgt in certain areas than other 
jKopie have» and these specialists can serve as useful resources, provided that 
no special privilege or authority is allowed to accrue to superior knowledge. 

Coniir.unity pC/pIc as well a* students are encouraged to participate in 
CPE courses and to each them. Frequently, this kind of interaction is an 
education in itself. Students are generally contemptuous of manual work and 
those who perform it; and workers resent being looked down upon by people 
who can't even changr their own flat tires. The promotion of skill exchange 
between these alien cultures tends to undermine the pernicious force of both 
community anti-intellectualism and university elitism. Moreover, workers and 
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other comimmily people can be provided with access lo facilities and mate- 
rials which would otherwise be beyond their means. 

Ajiothcr iunclion of CPli was to provide a forum and materials for the 
exponents of unpopular and suppressed ideas. A state university will gener- 
ally not allow in its curriculum any sympathetic examination of radical poli- 
tics, homosexuality, or drug use. Even if there are piofessors who are inclined 
toward such courses, the politicians will not tolerate it, at least not in Flor- 
ida. In fact, members of organizations such as SDS. YSA, Gay Liberation 
Front, and otiiers arc still subject to arrest and academic suspension even for 
meeting on a Florida campus. 

During CPF's first year of existence many of ihese illegal ideas were 
allowed to be expressed on campus by persons who iniUated non^credit dis- 
cussion and study groups under the auspices of CPE. Topics were not subjecl 
to administrative review, and facilities were made available for the dissemina- 
tion of ideas and skills by anyone who could find a willing audience. How- 
ever, this idyllic arrangement was not to last after it came to ihe attention of 
an assortment of witch-hunting politicians and ambitious bureaucrats. But 
more on that later. 



Models: Autonomous or Parasitic? 

In common parlance, free universities are described as either **autono- 
mous'* or **parasitic/* the difference being that the autonomous ones subsist 
entirely on resources generated by themselves while parasitic ones are affili- 
ated with and partially or wholly funded by an establishment institution. 
Most likely these terms were coined by persons associated with **autonomous" 
free universities. It is established universities which are the real parasites, ex- 
torting the resources of the populace througti taxation and using them in 
ways counter to the interests of the majority. In this lig)il, a university- 
affiliated free university is the opposite of parasitic insofar as it reappropriates 
some of these resources and uses them for the benefit of the people. 

In reality, botli models have advantages and disadvantages and the pre- 
ferabihty of one over the other depends entirely on local conditions, which 
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vary widely. 



Parasitic free universities enjoy financial security, adequate space and 
facilities, and access to a readyMnade constituency. But they suffer from ad- 
ministrative censorship, unstable student government policies, and infiltration 
by opportunistic careerists who aie mot 5 interested in personal advancement 
than in the goals of the program. 

Autonomous free universities benefit from liberty of expression, dedi* 
cated and principled staffs, and minimal outside interference. On the other 
hand, they are constantly on the verge of bankruptcy, crowded into uncom- 
fortable qunrlers in inaccessible parts of town, lacking in equipment and pub- 
licity, and forced to devote inordinate amounts of energy to sutvival. In many 
cases, these economic constraints are no less crippling than the political fetters 
imposed on parasitic prograjns. 

Tlie CPH people at Florida State were very much impressed by vital and 
dynamic autonomous programs such as Wisconsin Free University and Alter- 
nate University in New York. But the model of the parasitic Berkeley CPE 
seemed better suited to local conditions for a number of reasons. 

Tlieie are very few places with the philosophical outlook of Madison» 
Wisconsin or Greenwich Village, and Tallahassee is not one of them. The city 
simply does not have a substantial or cohesive radical community, nor enough 
competent educationally oriented organizers lo finance and maintain a separ- 
ate free university. This assessment has been borne out by the failure of a 
multitude of such projects in comparable cities. Secondly, a center within 
the university can attract and accelerate the consciousness of a number of 
people who would be hesitant to as^joclate with an off*canipus free university. 
But most miportantly, in a predominantly white student community, (he de- 
parture of the progressive elements from campus serves only lo strengthen 
the hand of reactionaries and traditionalists. Under these conditions (not 
under all conditions) such an exodus is irresponsible and escapist. Students 
and workers play a significant role tn financing and maintaining the university 
through labor, taxation, and tuition payments. They are entitled lo make 
such institutions responsive to their needs. To pick up and leave is a tacit for- 
feiture of that right. Thus CPE is not to be conceived as a sequestered oasis 
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where one may briefly escape conventional education, but rather as a beach- 
head from which to agitate for the hberation of the entire university. 



Nuts and BoKs 

CPE began as an agency of student government with the director ap- 
pointed by the student body president and servhig at his pleasure. It imme- 
diately became clear that this arrangement was doomed to failure. With 
abrasions developing between CPE and a sympathetic president, there could 
be no doubt that the program would become a political football under suc- 
cessive administrations. The resignations of two directors in as many months 
resulted in a student senate bill establishing CPE as an independent self- 
governing body. 

Policy-making functions were vested in a five-member board, two of 
whom are appointed by the student body president, the other three by stu- 
dent senate. Tlie board, in turn, is charged with selecting a director, who 
serves as administrator of the program and implements board policies. The 
board is also responsible for drawing up the annual budget and estabHshing 
guidelines within which the budget is to be administered by the director. The 
director and an office co-ordinator receive small salaries, fixed by the board. 

CPE is funded vdth student activity fees, allocated by the student sen- 
ate. This year's budget allocation amounts to over $14,000, which Is one of 
the highest in the nation. Up to $15 per quarter is allotted to each instructor 
as reimbursement for expenses incurred in the course> The rest of the budget 
is spent on printing, ^jublicity, advertising, postage, telephone, office supplies, 
speakers, and a wide variety of special projects. 

The budget is spent by the director, but money cannot be spent outside 
categories specified by the student senate. CPE money brings in speakers and 
sponsors film video programs (for example a video **Ksorientation*' program 
for freshmen). CPE is also doing a program on faculty and student organLjIng 
and on Athletics in American Society. The 1972-73 budget is shown on the 
following page. 
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CENTER FOR PARTICIPATION EDUCATION 
OPERATING BUDGET FOR 7/72-6/73 



Salaries: 

Director 

Assistant Director 
Office Co-Ordinator 

Office Expenses: 
Supplies 
Telephone 

Printing, Publicity, and Advertising 

Programs 

Course Reimbursements 



$76.80 Bi-weekly 
S58.80 Bi-weekly 
$51.80 Bi-weekly 



S350.00 
$150.00 

SI 500.00 

S2000.00 

$s3oaoo 



Funds for Travel and Equipment were eliminated from this year's budget by 
action of Student Senate. 



Note: Tliis entire budget was intended to cover only ten months. However, 
after its final approval, President Danny Pietrodangefo falsely stated that it 
was to cover the entire year and had his word accepted by the Administration. 
So the above figures represent that reduction. 
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Muvio prujecto/s, (ape recorders, microphones, and other electronic 
equipment ure avjil.ible to CPH classes at no cost, as are chssrooms, luuiitoria, 
rarnilaud. etc. 

Surinisiiigly enougl;, no significant administrative opposition developed 
— to the tbundipg of CPli. Speciilativeiy, we can say that this was partly be- 
cause it seemed hke a hamiless escape valve tor dissent, partly because the 
innocuous aspects of t)je program were emphasized to the adminislration, and 
parlly because a couple of administrators were really Interested in xhJCation^l 
experimentation. In (act, during its Hrst quarter of existence* o.ie of CPE*s 
credit courses was taugj\t by a person without facu'ty m;v.ii<. 

i>inng its tirst quarter of operation (s'mng 1970), CPE offered 1-1 
courses (lour for credit), with about 200 p'irticipants. The fall offerings 
were abo it the same - 16 courses (five tor credit) and 300 students. By win- 
ter the proi^ram had begun to .^cceiciate as evidenced by the 33 classes listed 
in the catalogue. In tbj spring thai number doubled again and the increase 
leveled off and slabili/ed. Since then CPS£ has averaged betw^een 60 and 70 
classes per c|uart*r, except for sumnieis, although attrition rates for these 
are somewhat higher than for classes in the regular university. About 2,000 
people curreniiy participate in CPK classes. 

Most CPE classes are initiated by people who want to lead their group. 
In these instances, the instructor submits a course outline to the board, which 
approves the syllabus and forwards it to the director for cataloging, advertis- 
ing, and scheduling. (The board may veto a course but has never seen fit to 
exercise that power.) Additionally, the director and ^taff distribute course 
initiation forms around campus and in businesses Ihrougliout the city solicit- 
ing ideas for new classes. \V7ien significant interest develops in any subject 
tlie staff assumes responsibihty for finding a suitable group leader and attend- 
ing to administrative details so that students and instructors are not burdened 
with bureaucratic hassles. 

The following are several excerpts from the CPE course catalogue: 
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WOMEN^S STUDIES 



WOMEN IN AMERICAN S0C1ET\' 

. . . is an exploration of the changing roles of women within the American 
st>ciely and an analysis of the relationship of tlioso roles to the class structure^ 
economic systems and ideolo^es of which they arc un expression. This is pos- 
sibly a credit coarse, Clieck with the American Studies tabic at registration if 
you wouKl like to get academic credit. The course will begin with a historical 
jvrspective, and continue to tlie present. 

Instructor: Carolyn LA)U^ec 
Time: Wednesday 7 P.M. 
Place: Women's Center 

SELF-DEFENSE FOR WOMEN 

... is a covirsc desigiu'd to give women the skills they need to lead an indepen- 
dent life-style. Judo will be the primar>* martial art study, with special em- 
phasis on techniques of street detcnse used to ward off attackers. The instruc- 
tor is a brown belt, and has tauglit Judo. 

Instructor: Judy Nalou 

Time: Tuesday and Thursday 6-8 P.M. 

Place: TBA 

WOMEN IN WESTERN LITERATURE 

- . . is an exploration of the roles of women as rellected in western literature 
from Aristophanes to Sylvia Plath. We will read the books, then discuss thejn 
as a group. 

Instructors: Carolyn Lougee, Judy Kirby 
Time: Tuesda>' 7 P.M. 
Place: Women's Center 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 

. . . will provide a discussion forum on the psychology of women, and a broad 
review of social psychological literature about and by women. We will air 
some popular cultural, social and psychological misconceptions about women 
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ami provide a ilieorolical basis for women and men to rollect upon their own 
behavior and roles. 

hislructor: Joanne Marrow 

Time: Thvirsday S P.M. : 
Place: Wonien*s Center 

WOMEN: OURSELVES AND OUR BODIES 

. . . is based on a book by tlie same name which deals with leniinine anatomy 
and healtii care, it will help women to understand their physical functions, 
and to uadersland (he vital signs of their bodies, the ways in which cancer can 
be detected early, how to detect various infections unique to women, and the 
processes of pre^iancy and childbirth. Contraception and abortion, female 
sexuality, and vugiiial self-examination will also be covered. 

Instructor: Pat Muar, R.N., B.A., and M.S. in Nursing 
Time: Monday 8 P.M. 
Pi ace : Worne n's Cen te r 

WOMEN HAVING FUN 

. . , is a way for women to get together and have a good lime, in a relaxed 
sisterly atmosphere Tliere will be group activities such as volleyball, softball, 
cookouts, singalongs, and other recreations decided upon by the group. Child- 
care will be provided for women who need it, and all women of all ages are 
welcome. 

Group Leader: Karen Swanson 
Time: Wednesday 7:30 P.M. 
Place: Women's Center 

BLACK STUDIES 
BLACK POLITICAL STRATEGIES 

. . . is a course designed to bring about an awareness of black political strate- 
gies in the past and the present and to examine black political powei-its 
weaknesses and strengths. 
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Instructor: John Burt 

Time: Tuesday and Thursday 2:30 P.M. 

Place: {J.S.E. & C. Center 

SOCIOLOGY IN BLACK LITERATURE 

. . . will examine scKiuiugical iini>!ications of the writings of James Baldwin, 
Louis Loniax, Langslon Huglies, and Richard Wrigiit. 

Instructor: Ai Scurr>' 
Time: Monday 7 P.M. 
Place: B.S.B.&C. Center 

BLACK WRITERS WORKSHOP 

. . . is a course to encourage students lo produce works from a realistic black 
{Hjrspective, as well as to instill pride in black hteratiire and provide avenues 
for criticism of students' work. This course Nvill be limited to 10 students. 

Instructor: Audrey Randolph 
Time: Wednesday 8 P.M. 
Place: B.S.E. & C. Center 

SEX AND RACISM IN AMERICA 

. . . will provide study in description and analysis of interaction betweeti 
American social behavior and attitudes and the perpetuation of racism. This 
will be done from a historical perspective beginning with pre-American sexual 
behavior and attitudes of Europeans and Africans belore their encounter in 
the New World. 

Instructor: Bob Hall 
Time: Thursday 8 P.M. 
Place: B.S.E. & C Center 

STUDY OF RICHARD WRIGHT 

. . . will provide the student with a representative, critical, survey study of the 
author's work in focusing on his short stories^ poetry, essays, novels and auto- 
biography. There v/ill be a limit of 10 students in this class. 
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Instructor: Audrey Kajidolph 
Time: Tuesday 8 P.M. 
Place: B.S.i:. & C. Center 



SOCIAL ISSUtS 
WHO WILL CH/SiNGE THE WORLD 

. . , is un analysis of American society from a Trotskyite perspective. Hmplia- 
sis will be placed on class analysis and examination of the liberation struggles 
of various groups. Tliis course will exajnine \vliat*s wrong witli the United 
Stales, who is able to change it, and what methods should be used, 

iiistmclor: David EiouffarJ 
Time: Thursday 7 P,M. 
Place: l20Bellimy 

BY AND FOR MEN: 

A RESPONSE TO THE DRIVE FOR HUMAN LIBERATION 

. . . the Anglomale has dominated the society in which we hve and in wliich 
racism, sexism, and Iniperialisni reside. In liglit of this male dominance it is 
deemed responsible to hypothesize that the male is most especially responsible 
for the perpetuation of these ills insotar as they have tended totnaintain the 
existing power relations (e.g., the supremacy of the white male). This course 
is open to men only, in the hope that a more honest evaluation of the male 
role and its taults can be obtained, and how individual men can change them- 
selves can be freely discussed. 

Time: Tuesday 8 P.M. 

Place: Union Conference Room 

VETERANS PEACE MOVEN!ENT 

. . . is an expose of the role of the American soldier, Vietnam veterans will 
explain the reasons tor the emergence, growth, and strength of the anti-war 
movement among veterans and GTs, and how that awareness led to a more 
general critique ot American society. The conspiracy charges currently lodged 
against the VVAW will be discussed as the case unfolds during the quarter. 
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We will also talkMbout the Graiu! Jur>' as a tuol tor political repression. 

Instnieiors: Frank Hal), Mike 011iver» Vietiuuu Vets Aj^aii^si the War 
Time: Thursday 8 P.M. 
Place: J J9 Bellamy 

EURAM AND THE NEXT CIV1L[ZATI0N 

. » , Tom Morrill, who does not accept the system, believing there is another 
systenit beyond, around, throiigli, in spite ot\ the present immediate system; 
wants companions in a quest to tlie end of ihe Labyrinth and back, a voyage 
of heroes in search of the next civih/ation. 

Instructor: Tom Morrill 
Tiu\e: Monday HP.M. 
Place: 212 Bellamy 

FREE SCHOOLS: ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 

, - , Free schools are attracting much attention these days. Some people even 
call free schools a ''movement.** Let's talk about the issues, implications, and 
applications of this type of thrust in education. 

Instractoi: Pat Seery 
Time: Monday HP.M. 
Race: 61 Bclb uy 

RADICAL ECONOMICS 

. . . will examme the views of radical economists beginning with Marx, and 
progressing to tlie present. Wliilc most economists see i>eauty in capitalist 
methods of production, distribution, and exchange, a growing minority sec 
poverty coupled with waste, inefllciency, and disproportionate wealtl). Wliere 
establishment economists see harmony and permanence the ^'radical" miiior- 
ity sees irreconcilable conllict and the necessity of change. 

Instructor: Hartmut Ramm 
Time: Tuesday S P.M. 
Place: 226 Bellamy 
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OBSOLETE COMMUNISM: A LEFT WING ALTERNATIVE 

. . . is a course about anarcliisni. The first part of the course will analyse ia 
dcplh ihe Russian and Spajiish Revolutions as well as concentrating on such 
classical llguros as Bakunin, Kropotkin» and Nestor Makhno. The roniaindcr 
of ihe course will be spentstudying and discussing contemporary Anarchism 
with emphasis placed on current American anarchist figures and strategies. 

Instructors: Paul Shank, Pat Cole 
Time: Wednesday 8^ 10 P.M. 
Place: 120 Bellamy 

HUMAN SEXUALITY 

* . . is a course designed to help people explore^ according to their interest 
rather than hi a pre-detcrmined prescribed order, the facts, feelings, attitudes, 
iuid values they must lake into consideration in order to understand tlieir own 
sexuality and be responsible decision makers in this area of their lives. Areas 
for e.xploralion and discussion will include: Birth Control* Femhiity and 
Masculinity; Love Making; Male and Female Anatomy; Masturbation; Homo- 
sexuality; Conception and Chi!d Birth; Abortion; and Venereal Disease. 

Instructors: Charles Landreth, Diana Walworth 
Time: Wednesday 7-9 P.M. 
Place: United Ministries Center 



THE MEDIA 
INTRODUCTION TO PHOTaOFFSET PRINTING 

. . . is a brief introduction to Photo Offset printing, including a survey of 
line-work» halftones, color separation, press work. There will be visits to the 
Tallahassee Democrat and FAMU offset camera section. 
To be held in The Tom Paine Printshop, 480 W. Tennessee. 

Instructors: Dee Dempster, Neil O'Brien 
Time: Monday 8 P.M. 

Place: The Tom Paine Printshop, 480 W. Tennessee 
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THE UNDERGROUND PRESS 

. . . is dosigiicd to show people haw to utilize ^'newspaper media" by working 
oil :in uiulergfounJ paper. This course vviH cmphasi/c tlie practical aspects of 
organi/it^\ laying out, prhiting and distributing iin underground paper in the 
Tallalias&ec I'SU community. 

Instructor: [:ric Friedlander 
Time: Thursday 8-10 P.M. 
Haco: 22\ Bellamy 

THE BOOK COOP 

. . . is a course designed to taniiHarize participants with the processes of book 
deahn^, and llie way in which the co^op operates. Course will cover publish* 
ers, distributors, catalogues, discountsjicensing, (egal problems (pornography 
and sedition laws), accounting, inventories, and other practical aspects of 
operating a book coop, h is being sponsored by the community book co-op 
in hope that more people will volunteer and understand the processes of the 
operation. 

Instaictor: Bill Mc Causlin 

Time: Tuesday 8 P.M. 

Place: Co-op Bookshop, West Tennessee 

BASIC PHOTOGRAPHY 

. . . is designed to impart basic photography skills to beginners. Advanced 
people are invited to come and help teach. This course will cover concept of 
photography, basic equipment and use thereof, liglitingand angles, darkroom 
equipment, developing and enlarging procedures. 

Instructor: Dan Byrd 
Time: Sunday 8- 10 P.M. 
Place: lOJConradi 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 

... is designed to lielp students presently working ft r student publications or 
students simply interested in learning practical skills m newspaper journalism. 
Il will include actual practice, tours of local media and lectures by practising 
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j(nirn;ilis!s. rarncipaius svill hjvo an (^pinmunity to write stories for pubtlca- 
llon at I he end of I he course. 



Instruclor: Suiidy Shari/cr 
Tune; Mivida> S-IO 
Place: 252 Univ. Union 

PRACTICAL SKILLS 

ORGANIC CARDtNlNC 

. . . come out and work with 'ole Mother l:arth and experience the challenges 
of organic gardening. The work is ditTicult but tlu^ rewards are niai^y. 

Instructor: LinkJarrett 

Time: Sunday :.4 

Place: Building 56, J'SU Dairy J'jrn) 

SPEED READING USING SELFTIYPNOSIS 

. . . will teach the fu^vicc how to e)Yective)y use selt-hypnosis to activate the 
sub-conscious mind for improvement. Res^ults sliow that using hypnosis in 
die specdreading program can ii crease the students' speed 3-4 times faster 
than if they were not using self-lo'piuisis. 

Instructors: i. K. Wilmer, B. TaJhiian 
Time: Monday 7:3a8:.^0 P.M. 
Place: 1 20 Carraway 

RESEARCHING THE POWER STRUCTURE 

. . , offers valid instmcdon in the baste techniques of obtaining, cotnpifing and 
analyzing information concerning the power structure. Lectures, discussions 
•a3\d case sUidies will cover laws on public docun^ntsand meetings, standard 
sources of infor(nation on persons and corporations, conllicts of interest, and 
techniques used by the power stmcture to conceal, falsify and obscure data. 

Instructor: Jim hllens 
Time: Monday 8P.M. 




Place: 113 Belhmy 



DRAFT COUNSELING 

, . . examines the structure and function of the Selective Service system in the 
United States. Tliis course will also explore viable alternatives to persons fac- 
ing compulsoo' niilitary service. Tlirougli presentations and discussion, parti- 
cipants will karn how to counse) other people who desire draft counseling. 

Instructor: Larry Sleinhauer 
Time: Wednesday 7 P.M. 
Place: 212 Bellamy 

SELF-HYPNOSIS FOR STUDYING AND GRE'S 

. , . is desijpied to teach the novice how to properly and effectively use self- 
hypnosis to Improve study habits. Students will icam how to discipline and 
improve their concentration and how to develop their memory. The student 
can leam how to begin serious study almost at once v.ithout a warnvup per* 
iod. Sui6y materials wilJ be more quickly absoibed as studying sessions bring 
more knowledge at a faster rate. 

Instmctoj: J. R. Wiinier 
Time: Monday P.M. 
Place: 120Carfasvay 

RESEARCH SUPPORT AND WHERE TO FIND IT (CRANTWRITING) 

. . . will acquaint new or prospective project directors with the research poli- 
cies and procedures of Florida State University and wit!\ the various services 
avaibble to them. A series of talk sessions followed by a question-and-answer 
period will cover the various areas of '*grantmanship."" Hopefully, some of 
the mystique surrounding the whole area of contracts and grants will be re- 
moved and participants will be able to learn where to look for funding for 
themselves and how to go about drafting a proposal. 

Instructor: MaxineStem 
Time; Monday 4 P.M, 

Place: 203 Dodd Hall, Graduate Conference Room 
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BICVCLE REPAIR 

. . uircts ihc practical knowledge of how to care for, repair, and obtain the 
inaxiinum efllciency ol one'i bitycle. The participant will become familiar 
with the niechanisnis and compojients of ilie bicycle and will be able lo make 
{\\c practical application of bicycle repair, adjustmeni» and lubrication in the 
company of skilled bicycle repair people. 

instnictois: Hd Pavelka. Ted Thomas 
lime: Tuesday 8-^) P.M 
Mace: 64 Bellan^y 

TRAVEL IN EUROPE 

. . . offers a chance for every would-be visitor to Europe to find out exactly 
what Jie needs to know about travel to and within Europe. Mr. Traxler, who 
is a frequent traveler througliout Europe, has also scheduled speakers who are 
professionals in the world of travel. Any infomiation you need to know 
about cost of travel, availability of jobs for Americans in Europe, tlie most 
inexpensive way to get there and back, visa and labor regulations can be 
answered througli this course. 

Instructor: Herbert Triocler 
Time: Monday 8 RM, 
Place: 215 Bellamy 

BASIC AUTOMECHANICS 

. . , is a solidly basic course in how to tlx your own car. Classroom meetings 
will be used to explain and illustrate basic principles such as how^ an automo- 
bile engine works and the names of specific engine parts. Meetings will then 
be moved to the site of any participant's troubled car where the entire group 
will be able to participate in the repair work. Thougli this course is based on 
Learning through Experience^ it is recommended that it be taken before trou- 
ble with your auto occurs. 

Jnstructor: Steve McAfee 
Time: Tuesday 6 P.M. 
Place: 215 liellamy 
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Credit courses are somewhat uiorc cumpUcaled. Rrsi, they must I'dU 
within the bounds of some established university deparlnicnt and be approved 
by tliat depariinenl. Secondly, they must be tau^a by a regular faculty mem- 
ber or someone formally designated as a '^visiting" or **adjuiict" protessor. 
Occasionally, a professor can be found who will sign for the course and let 
some unapproved person re illy teach it; however, this practice is severely 
frowned upon and most professors are afraid to do it. Tliird, the course must 
be approved by the appropriate academic dean. And finally, it must be ap- 
proved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs, who will almost invariably 
rubber stamp the decision of the dean. 

CPE spent a good deal of time agiPating lor the relaxation of these 
overly rigorous accreditation procedures and also undertook some commu- 
nity oriented reforms, including the successful establishment of a day care 
center. (For the details of this iVustrating struggle see Chris Polivka's excellent 
account in Edcentric, Vol, HI, No. 4.) 

After a year of existence, in the spnng of 1971, CPE was functioning 
smoothly and alive with bright prospects. Although the student government 
elections had been won by reactionaries, the forcsiglit of their predecessors 
prevented them from being able to interfere with CPE. This period of relative 
calm seemed like a good time to inject new blood into the CPE administra- 
tion. Accordingly, a pohtically unsophisticated, but hardworking and enthu* 
siastic graduate student, Jim Olliver, was cliosen to be the new director, al- 
l]vougli two of the original people, Nesta King aiid Chris Polivka, remained on 
the Board to help him get his bearings. Nobody suspected that this period 
of serenity was merely the calm before the storm. 

Assault I: The Legislature 

CPt's smooth progress was abruptly interiupted in March, 1971, when 
a local right-wing journalist. David Cook, sounded the alarin that Florida 
State was fairly bursting at the seams with connnunism, homosexuality, and 
orgies, and that the radicals in CPE had triggered this avalanche of decadence 
and iniquity. His voice was joined by a member of the Board of Regents, 
Elizabeth Kovachavich, who proclaimed FSU's dormitories to be '^taxpayer's 
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whoro luMiscs" because mei))bers of i)ppt?site sexes were allowed to visl] each 
other ill ilieir de»tniUories, 

i Vii catalogues were sent to various IegisLitors» wliercuptMi Serujior W.D. 
Barrow rose to the oceasii)n. Tde senator especially objected to two courses. 
Oiie of iljeni. tiileil ''How to Miike a Hevolutioji in the U.S./' was taught by 
Jack Liebernian, a well ktu>sM\ campus radical- (*'That son of a bitch is a c;ud 
carrying conntainist/' exciuimoJ Barrow), The other course was**The Homo 
siwijal iind Socieiy,** which according' to Barrow*s peerless descriplton *'(each* 
es you how to be a viueer." Bauvnv demanded a full-scale legislative investiga- 
tion and ^ot it. insisting ihat the entire CPti program was the insidious scheme 
of 'Voinmunists and queers/' On one occasion an enterprising reporter asked 
the irate senator how CIH. classes such as astrology, candlemaking, etc., fit 
into tJiis nuisiLV p)an. '*Uunn>f/' snorted Senator Barrow, **I know about 
candle making. It's a course for lesbians and 1 know what they do with (lie 
candles," 

ironically* Lieberjnan had cancelled his *'revoKitioif' class several weeks 
earliei due to lack of iniercsi. But with all tins new attention, he hastily re- 
convened it, attracting scores of students, onlookers, and TV cameras. 

ThrtHighout liie icgislative investigation Barrow and his colleague. Sena- 
tor Mavertleld (the Conunittee Chairman) insisted that Lieberman and his dis- 
cussion topic be banned from CPH or else tliey would act to discontinue the 
whole prv3grani. As fiaverlield put it, *if they won*i gel rid of ilje flea, we'll 
have to kill the do^/' 

Olliver, the CPU director, was lorn between his conimiln^enl lo a l^rec 
CPL and his anticipated career as a college administrator. His response was 
characleri/ed by agoni/ed vacillation and hand-wrii^ging. His professors had 
added tlieir pressure to the legislature's by hiniing that he could wave good- 
bye to his prospects for a degree and a career in liiglier education if he pub- 
licly defended the riglit to teach strategies for revolution. He con tided liis in- 
tention to search for a graceful way to ease L.icberman out of CPE to placate 
the screaming senators. Fortunately, two of the old CPH people, Nesta King 
and etuis Polivka, were still on the Board and their unbending defetise of free 
expression thsvarted ihe plan. 
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Support for CPB began to emerge from unlikely quarters. Univcrsiiy 
President Stanley Marshall liad gone on record in support of CPE prior to the 
controversy and couldn'l back down under such obvious piessuro. Since 
Marshall had made his reputation by usiiig bayonets against student demon- 
strators, the senators found it impossible to red-bait him, althougli he was 
brought before the coninultee and verbally abused. Marshall's refusal to 
bounce Lieberman was backed by some members of the Board of Regents, 
not because they supported free speech tor Lieberman (privately they were 
furious), but because tlicy resented the legislative encroachment on what they 
regarded as their exclusive sphere of inlluence. Then the influential St, 
Petersburg Times demanded an end to the wiich-liunt and that Senator Haver- 
tield be stripped of his committee chairmanship. As a parluig shot, Barrow 
proposed abolishing the regents for their alleged softness on radicals, but 
nonetheless tfie investigation ended uneventfully shortly thereafter. 

Assault \\', The Admiinstiation 

Shortly after the legislative investigation, Olliver was again reminded 
tliat he couldn't have both his conscience and his career, He opted for his 
career, resigning from CPE. Summer quarter, always a period of placidity, 
was approaching, the legislature had adjourned, and most students-including 
nearly all of the CPE people-were leaving town until September. 

Steve Buchanan was chosen by the CPE Board to be the new director. 
He had served on the board for several months, during which time he had 
demonstrated much interest, energy, and enthusiasm, as well as a principled 
resistance to heavy-handed intrusions of the censors. In all probability he 
would have borne up well under the kind of crude frontal assault which had 
been mounted by the hysterical Senator Barrow; however, he proved to be 
extremely vulnerable to the more deceitful and circumspect kind of censor^ 
ship-especially when it came t>om an unexpected quarter. 

Officials of the state university system had been warned that FSU would 
suffer a severe funding cutback if Lieberman were allowed to continue teach- 
ing his class. Soire administrators wondered openly whether the freedom of 
a single non-credit discussion group was more important than an adequate 
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operating budget lor the entire university. Given these alternatives, tlie choice 
wus not difficult for IVesident Marshall to make. 

The task of getting rid k)( Liebernian's class was assigned to a new Vice 
President, Steve McClellan, urjc of the new breed of young, smooth, caJciilat- 
ing "student controllers*' who have been surfacing at universities around the 
couiUry. 

Just belbre the fall classes began, McClellan called the fledgling CPE 
director over to his office, affirmed his commitment to educational reform, 
ofTeted coffee and cookies, asked to be called by his first name, and related 
that, distasteful as it was, the law required him to review prospective CPE 
classes and approve or disapprove them on the basis of some tnyslerious set 
of guidelines. Of course, no such law existed and never had. Only the CPE 
Board had authority to review prospective non-credil courses, which tliey re- 
gularly did. alihougli they had never found reason to exercise their veto 
power. 

McClellan insisted that he didn't really want to interfere with CPE, but 
the regents and politicians were unreasonable and might destroy the whole 
program* so he, as a stalwart educational reformer, was only trying to save 
CPE by reviewing its offerings. Of course, he didn't expect to censor any- 
thing, he continued, but he just wanted to be able to assure the regents and 
senators that the program was under careful supervision, and if CPE would 
only cooperate with hijn, they could jointly outwit the reactionaries. Se- 
duced by this deceptive appeal, Buchanan released copies of the prospective 
coUTS^^ syllabi to the adininisiration. 

Meanwhile, the CPE Board members returned from summer vacation, 
expt>sed the lioax, and acted to end the review. President Marshall responded 
by ordering a postponement of all CPE classes, while McClellan ordered the 
reiV.rvationist not to check out any rooms to CPE. After much heated argu- 
mentation, the CPE Board voted 3-2 to submit to the review. 

McClellan promptly vetoed the '^revolution" course on the ground that 
no one had proven to him that the participants in the discussion did not in- 
tend to express opinions which would violate Florida's ancient law against 
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advocating "Criminal Anarchy and Criminal Communism." This reasoning 
brought lo miud a number of considerations. First, since the class hadn't met 
yet» nobody knew who would be Ihere or what they migfil advocate, so how 
could CPE prove in advance that no illegal ideas would be expressed? Second- 
ly, the accepted means of dealing with statutory violations is to act against 
the offender after the crime has been committed, not to impose punishment 
on the basis of speculation that someone miglu break a law in the future. 
Tliird^ the burden of proof rests upon the state. The Vice President, a state 
official, should have to prove that the course is illegal, rather than have the 
sponsors prove that it is legal. And finally, the "Criminal Anarchy" statute is 
unconstitutional anyway, in the liglit of the fact that even milder laws of the 
same kind have been consistently invalidated by Federal Courts in other 
states. 

McClellan protended not to understand these objections and proceeded 
to veto, additionally, a class entitled *'The Homosexual in America'' on the 
grounds that the course would advocate illegal acts, i.e., homosexuality. 

Lieberman, meanwhile, had convened an informal gathering in lieu of 
his CPE class on ''revolution." The administration declared the meeting to be 
a CPE class and placed Lieberman on temporary suspension, pending trial. It 
was, of course, logically impossible that the group was a CPE class since all 
CPE classes had been suspended by the CPE Board, Lieberman's meeting was 
an independent informal gathering like many others that appear regularly on 
campus, 

Liebe/man was brouglu before the Honor Court which examined the 
case against him, dismissed the administration's ridiculous charges, and rein- 
stated him as a student. The administration appealed to the campus Supreme 
Court, wliere Lieberman was again acquitted and the charges against him 
found to be not only frivolous but maliciously deceitful. Undaunted, Presi- 
dent Marshall thereupon appealed the case to himself. The hearing was held 
on such short notice that Lieberman was unable to attend his own trial. Mar- 
shall refused a postponement. The proceedings were closed to spectators and 
relevant wimesses were not allowed to testify. Liebernran's attorney was 
severely restricted in his defense, with Marshall making up the rules as he 
went along and serving as both prosecutor ai\d judge. (Marshall later admitted 
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being '^somewhat uncomfortable'* with this '^dual role.'') 

Tlie oik IJebermai) was accused of violating was MarstiaU's oral execu- 
tive order, which suspended CPE classes peading compleHoa of the adrninis- 
trative review of the syllabi. Since the order was never written, nobody knew 
exactly what it said. Tliis worked Jo Marshall's advantage, because in order 
to convict Lieberman he had to contend that his order applied not only to 
CPE classes, but to all other gatherings that looked like they migfu be CPE 
classes. 

According to the law, Marshall's appellate jurisdiction extends only to 
^'questions of law,*' which means that he may not reverse a lower court's 
*Tmdings of fact/' However, his decision consisted entirely of a reversal of 
the very findings of fact" he is prohibited from considering and about which 
he refused to allow mtnesses to testify. 

Marshall convicted Lieberman and dismissed him from the university 
for an indefinite period of time. He furtlier stipulated that Uebem^an was 
forbidden to participate in (he CPE program in any form whatever. 

CKitraged by the Administration's betrayal, Buchanan (CPE director) 
declared an end to the moratorium, and urged all CPE classes to meet in de- 
fiance of the order. Seeking to avert a mass upsurge, the administration has- 
tily approved all classes except Ueberman^s and *'The Homosexual in Amer- 
ica/* 



Assault HI: The Regents 

The CPE Board and director, joined by Lieberman, filed suit against the 
administration in Federal District Court, challenging the prior restraint of free 
expression, the fiagrant denial of due process in Marshall's kangaroo court, 
the ex post facto rules, and the practice of selective persecution. {Lieberman 
was the only one punished although several other groups had met the same 
night.) 

Student government voted to place the question of its own abolition on 

* 
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the ballol. Student senate urged the student body to vote in favor of aboli- 
tion in protest ot' MarshalTs overruling of the university courts. Their senti- 
ment was that student government was a showpiece which the administration 
could point to as an example of student input when it suited their bureaucra- 
tic convenience, but that student opinion was consistently disregarded when 
push came to shove. However, the abolition referendum lost and student 
government was retained. 

Wlien tlie case came to federal court, the administration offered a coin- 
pletely new rationale for its actions. There was no more talk about **Crimina] 
Anarchy and Criminal Conmiunism" statutes being the reason for disapprov- 
ing Lieberi\ian's class. This time their story was that the only reason Lieber- 
nuui couldn't teacfi fiis course was the fact that lie was under suspension. 
Catch 22! He had been kicked out for allegedly teaching his course. 

Ihere was also no more talk about the homosexuality class discussing 
forbidden topics. Tar bo it from them to restrict anyone's free speech. Now 
the reason lor banning tlie class was said to be that it would constitute a de 
facto meeting of the Gay Liberation Front, which is an illegal organization. 

Nobody expected n^uch from Judge Middlebrooks. He is a notorious 
ultra-conservative, appointed by Nixon to fill th^^ vacancy of the infamous 
Judge Harold Carswell. Nonetheless, his court had to be passed through on 
tl\e way to the F-ifth Circuit Court of Appeals, where victory would be almost 
certain. Middlebrooks was slow-some people thought deliberately slow~in 
ruling on the case. 

Meanwhile, I.ieberman decided to test the extent of the administra- 
tion's determination to keep him from speaking on campus. He got a group 
of recognised campus organizations to check out an auditorium and invite 
him to address them as a guest speaker, with much advance publicity. True 
to tbrm, President Marshall announced that Lieberman would not be allowed 
to speak and would be arrested if he attempted to do so. A local civil rights 
lawyer. Kent Spriggs, requested an emergency hearing in Middlebrooks' court 
to seek an injunclion against Nfarshall, prohibitinginlerference with the speech. 

Jaws on both sides of the courtroom dropped when Middlebrooks 
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granted the injunction declaring Marshall's action to be a violation of the 
First An^endment. His rationale was that a university does not have to let 
my outsiders speak, but that if it lets anyone, ilicrut must let everyone, prcv 
vided the speaker Is properly invited. 

People began to speculate seriously that Middlebiooks miglit follow the 
same line of reasoning in the CPE suit. Apparently, the Board of Regents 
thougfit so, because they met the next day and voted unanimously to suspend 
the entire CPE program until (I) (hey could study Middlebrooks' opinion, 
and (2) a set of fonnal guidelines could be drawn up for reviewing all non- 
credit courses. CPE amended its lawsuit, adding an addiUona} complaint 
against this new outrage by ihe regents. 

One month later the regents met again and Hfted the suspension on 
CPH, imposing a set of standards by v^tiich the university Vice President is to 
evaluate prospective non-credit courses. For each non-credit offering, the ad- 
ministration must determine whether the title matches the content, whether 
the method of study is acceptable, whether the content deals with a *1egiti- 
mate" topic, and whether the instructor is competent. Classes advocating 
"violent overthrow** of tlie U.S., Florida, or university governmentare expli- 
citly forbidden, as are those which take sympathetic approaches to any illegal 
actions or thoughts. Classes which instmct in a trade licensed by the state 
{e,g., massage) must be taught by someone with formal credentials. The law- 
suit was amended again. Almost a year later. Judge Middlebrooks has still 
not ruled on the case, although he did fmaUy get around to upholding the 
dismissal of Liebemian. 



The Decline 

CPE had been badly weakened by the successive assaults of the legisla- 
ture, the administration, and the regents. Many professors had become afraid 
to associate their names with CPE classes for fear of being branded subversive 
or perverted. A little pressure was taken off when a liberal senator volun- 
teered 10 leach a course in '*How to Survive as a Consumer in a Capitalist 
System.*' But most academicians were still war>'. 
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Buchanan left at the end of fall, 197K the CPE directorship passing to 
his assistant, Mac Aver\ . Avery was even greener than Buchanan had been» as 
well as being vei> much taken witli a variety of Hindu gurus. CPE communi- 
cations became laden with references to *'karnia," **good vibes" and the like, 
Foi a few weeks, he tried hard. He really did. But it all got to be too much. 
A couple of weeks betore the end of winter quarter, without a word, he 
Kvked the oftlce and left for the mountains and a guru. 

A year earlier, in his resignation statenK^nt, OUiver had compared the 
CPE directorship to ''driving a truckload of nitroglycerine through the 
/Vndes/* The people who had originally conceived and established CPE had 
known that from the beginning. Given the nature of the program and the 
strength of the interests it challenged, explosions were inevitable. Still, the 
abstract anticipation of that prospect came with considerable less force than 
tile realization of a vital and dynamic program scooped to a hollow shell and 
betrayed by its most mtiniate benetlciaries. 

it was time for a Board to be chosen, which would mean a new director. 
Sojne of the remaining CPE founders began desultory, haltliearted discussions 
about regaining control of the program and revitalizing it. Tliat prospect 
seemed about as alluring as a sink full of dirty dishes. Spring q larter was to 
begin in only a week and no courses had been organized; the academic com- 
ponent of the program had dwindled to nothing;course instructors were badly 
demoralized; correspondence had gone unanswered; the files were a mess, 
funds misallocateu, and books improperly kept; classes were publicized listing 
tile wrong time and place; the administration was hostile and the students 
cynical; in general, CPE was characterized by chaos, paralysis, and despair. 
From that perspective, the only reasonable course of action seemed to be to 
give it a decent burial. 

On the other hand, good organizers seemed to be returning to the uni- 
versity and interest in alternative education was higlier than before; but most 
importantly a nascent awareness was beginning to bloom in the surrounding 
comnuinity, CPE could be an agent for catalyzing that developing conscious- 
noss into concrete action, if only by providing office space and resources. 

A small lobbying effort resulted in the selection of a progressive and 
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intelligent Boarci. Nesta King, who had been instrumental ia establishing tiie 
program, was elected director. 



The Resurrection? 

Insofar as the effort to revitalise CPE is siill in an early stage, * it is not 
possible to evaluate the feasibility of the venture. Obviously, ihe most impos- 
ing task is to regain the losses incurred during a full year of capitulation and 
mismanagement. As regards course offerings, this involves removing the crip- 
pling external constraints imposed by the administration and secondly, restor- 
ing the program's credibility to its constituents. The first of these aims is be- 
ing sougln through court action and relentless pressure and publicity, the 
second tiitougli the encouragement of increased constituent input and compe- 
tent program co-ordination. 

Skillful organizing efforts have begun to restore ihe academic compon- 
ent. Accredited offerings may reasonably be expected to increase geometri- 
caHy over the next year- 
Administrative harassment is at an all-time high, probably due to long- 
standing political and personal grudges against the current CPE staff. For 
example, a year-old br^ketweaving class was temporarily disapproved because 
the syllabus provided insufficient detail about the proposed techniques of 
basket weaving. Edible Plants students are forbidden from eating the plants 
they collect on the grounds that local vegetation may be either poisonous or 
hallucinogenic. Horseback riding, waterskiing, karate, scuba, and the like have 
been incessantly harassed on the ground that participants sustaining injuries 
might sue the university-this despite the fact that state taw prohibits any 
such suit, and despite the fact that similar (ajid in some cases identical) cour- 
ses (both credit and non-credit) are offered by other departments of the same 
university with no harassment or restriction whatever. One unforeseen bene- 
fit of these tactics has been that many students no longer have faith in the 



( Editor's Note: llus case study was uiitten in 1972.) 
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imoizrity or honesty of the administration. Most, however, do not extrapo- 
late this jLidginent toinclLido adniiiiisiraiors in general. 

CPr. has decided to expand its program beyond the spoiisorship of 
coiirses. Plans are currently in progress for a number of additional projects. 
A course and teacher evahiation questionnaire, which will integrate the best 
aspects o\ those used at other universities, is expected to be implemented 
next year. A research center is being established for the compilation and 
disscminai'.on of data documenting instances of raciaJ and sexual discrimina- 
tion, conflicts of interest, economic rip-otTs. etc. Assistance will be given to 
organi/ers of free schools on the elementary level Another project involves 
the use of video techniques to bring consuiner education to illiterate adults. 

By doing nothing mote than presenting ^'unauthorized*' subject matter 
and unconventional instructional methods, CPE has hamnv^red a crack in the 
armor of a t> pical state university. Its purpose now slijil be to widen that 
crack until CPl: becomes FSU, and FSU becomes CPE. 
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UNIVIiRSITY FOR MAN 



AT KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 



University for Man, a free university in Manhattan, Kansas, has gradu- 
ally been developing over the last six years. Situated in a small, mid* 
American town (population, 30,000) and aftll^ated with a conservative canv 
pus (President Nixon chose Kansas State Univjrsily as the satest campus to 
visit after the upheavals of 1970), the University for Man (UFM) initially ap- 
pears to be misplaced. Perhaps, though, UFM su!>ived only because of its 
conservative context, for it had the support of many people who recognized 
the social danger of a community becoming too complacent. UFM has sur- 
vived and continues to grow also because it provides the Manhattan commu- 
nity with a central activity-creating agency that otTers people a wide selection 
of things to do. 

In six yv'^ars, UFM has evolved from an organization for college students 
to an agency serving the whole community. The 6,000 persons enrolled in 
UFM classes last year came from all sectors of the community. Faculty 
wives, policemen, college students, soldiers from near-by Fort Riley, grand- 
mothers, blacks, M.D.*s, ^'street people,'* and high school students were likely 
to be enrolled in any of our courses. 

What got us started and what*s kept us going? In the fall of 1966, an 
instructor at KSU gathered some friends to create musical, art and dramatic 
happenings once a week. Another group was meeting regularly at a student's 
home (or the purpose of discussing man in the year 2000. They soon became 
aware of each other*s meetings and also of some free universities that were 
starting on the coasts. They inquired if other people would be interested in 
forming similar groups. They got positive responses and approached student 
government for funds. A small brochure was printed and UFM was bom. 

To start with we were KSU's token of educational innovation. People 
in power at KSU had read and would talk about education reform but were 
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afraid to try ar)> ihini! too now. So thoy thought that a program (ike UFM 
couKl be their cxjtnple of experimentation with new ideas. They gave us 
sanctfufi but no accicJitatuui and really were risking nothing. So we began 
otYering. courses and leatuiug coudiiions that KSU couldn't olYer. 

Our proiiranis were tree uJ" grades, free of cost, open to all participants, 
and iidd no prerequisites. \\\\\\ the absence of grades, tests, and financial 
risk, the fear of faih/i^j disappeared also. Students were able to explore ideas 
nr work at crafts lor the sheer joy and pleasure of it. And the program itself 
was ilimulatinj;. Twn years jgo, UFM was awarded the National University 
l:\lension Association's Creative Programming Award in recognition of its 
'Vreative afid exemplar) progranmiing in the area of arts and humanities.'* 

Vshde we havl icccived recopiition Ironi KSU*s Department of Conlinu- 
mg Lducaiii^n we weren't roalJy getting anywhere with altering the way classes 
were bcuii! c*>nductcd at KSU, and we got awt'ully frustrated tf>'ing. In the 
nicaniime, wo bogvtn sensing the potential use fuhiess UFM could have for the 
communitN, So uc added classes and did more publicity. This summer 
(l^?7?), 55 per cent of our enrollment consisted of people other than univer- 
sny ^sUidcuis. 

Qur continued growth would appear to be the result of the sorts of 
learning ciwirouuuMUs we pruvidc. Anyone in the KSU-Manhatlan commun- 
ity can participate in tl^e UFM program. There are no implied restrictions on 
the ages or types of people we want to interest. We don*i administer grades 
Of credits and there's no nine or 14-week period which breaks up the process 
of loarniiig into neat. Utile assetubly-Une packages. The group continues to 
meet as long as the participants think it's helptul. Sometimes the course ends 
after three scsbiot^s-like this summer's short, concentrated course about food 
tracts and fallacics-and sonunimes the group continues indefinitely, such as a 
gestalt group which began this summer and is going to coniinve into the fall. 

There are many more processes available to facilitate the learning ex- 
perience at a free university like ours than at a conventional university like 
KSU. The convcntionaJ system usually is prepared to deal with education in 
only three ways: reading, writing and discussion groups. And both the 
length and frequency of class meetings are administratively predetermined 
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It happens occasionally that classes come about without anyone speci* 
fically '^toacliing.'* Someone imy want to know more about soniell\jng and 
mAy submk a request to us and we miglM be unable to find a leader. But, we 
announce the. class anyhow and people congregate, talk, read, and discover 
that they can learn pxclly well ainong themselves wilhout anyone really 
'*teacfting" them. A good recent example is this summer's '^Stalking the Wiid 
Asparagus." We couldn't fmd a leader but people were very interested none- 
tlieless. A group was formed and resoufce people invited to take part> People 
picked up Gibson's Sfalking the Wild Asparagus and Harrington's Edible Nor 
tivc Plants of the RiX^ky Mountams, and the group's been beautifully stalking 
a)i summer. 

One feature essential to any free university is publicity. At UFM our 
most effective means of publicity has been our brochure* The brochure lists 
the time and meeting place of our classes and includes a paragraph description 
of each. Since we offer over 100 classes each term, ihe brochure sorts them 
into 1 1 categories: Arts and Crafts, Fine Arts, Education, Environment, Com- 
munity, Religion, Sports, Scholarly llndeavors. Encounter and Politics, h also 
has a tabjc of contents listing the classes according to the day of their meet- 
ing. 

« 

We print about 9,000 brochures per term and distribute them (o over 
500 locations in the area: churches, dormitories, laundromats, shopping cen- 
ters, stores, office buildings, the high school, the fort, everywhere. We're 
going to start listing our chsses in the local newspaper once each temi, and 
remind people to pick up the brochures. 

We also often place longer articles in the newspaper, explaining In more 
detail some of our classes. For instance, this summer we are offering a new 
course on secretary-business instruction. U received very good coverage in 
tile paper, explaining the reasons for the course and its usefulness. It's getting 
capacity attendance. We make announce n^ents on local radio stations, which 
have been very generous with their time, sometimes conducting 15'minute 
interviews about our classes and UFM. Also we spend summer evenings in ♦ 
July workirtg through the KSU fre' hman orichration program to make our- 
selves known to incoming students. Any place that we can reach new people 
-service clubs, churches, dorm meotings-we lr>' to be there. For such 
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gatherings, we've compiled a slide presentation to help people understand 
more clearly what UfM is about. 

Thougli we charge no fees we do for several reasons ask people to regis- 
ter. Some instructors place a limit on the number of people they want and 
registration enables us to close the class when the maximum Uniil is leached. 
Occasionally a class that has participant limitation will register three times 
as many people as the leader expects. We then have time before (he first 
meeting either to form three difterent groups or to find a larger meeting place 
if necessary. Registration helps us keep in personal touch with people who 
are using our program and many times conversations which occur while peo- 
ple are registering lead to new classes or ways to improve existing ones. We 
also ask people to list their classification, if a student, what year: sopho- 
more, grad student, etc.; if another occupation: soldier, townsperson, etc. 
Tliis gives us a percentile breakdown of approximately what ages and what 
groups of people we're reaching and what groups we're not reaching. It's 
useful for designing classes a;id for distribution. 

Formal registration is held four days every term. We have tables set up 
in the student union, the minority community center, the higli school, and 
the UFM Center. We also take registration by phone. The last day of regis- 
tration is held in Manhattan's park. We coordinate an all-day celebration 
with pot luck dinner, rock bands and poetry readings. It's fun and it's free. 

We're helping teachers at K-State become more aware of their effects 
on students. A political science teacher recently taught a UFM course in 
much the same way he taught in the classroom at KSU. After two meetings 
he had no students left. At UFM he didn't have the power to hold his stu- 
dents with tests and grades. 

We're helping people learn about other people in the KSU-Manhattan 
community. Attempting to demythologize institutional holds on education, 
we're also assisting in the publication of a directory of resource people who 
are wiHing to share what they know with others. We hope to publish this 
directory biannually. 

Our brochure is an excellent advertising space for many community 
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projects. Many people with free time are glad to be able to give of themselves 
in volunteer programs which we advertise. Some of these services are Adopt a 
Grandparent, MoaJs on Wlieels^and Welfare Assistants. Other agencies have 
found their beginning by stating their ideas for a service in our brochure. 
These groups include: The Fone Crisis Center^ The Drug Information Re- 
source Center, and Draft Counseling, 

A new project which our brochure recently Hsted enabled two groups 
mih similar plans to join together. A UFM class had been listed describing 
the interests of several people seeking volunteers to help begin a half-way 
house for prison parolees. Immediately the president of the locaJ League of 
Women Voters telephoned and said her group had similar plans and that she 
would attend the UFM class to see if ihe groups could combine their efforts. 
Tl\e brochure helped them to not duplicate each other^s work and facilitated 
their joining together. 

Community counseling services such as the North Central Guidance 
Association and the Fort Riley Center for Alcoholics sometimes suggest their 
patients join oar classes. Our informal sessions can be very therapeutic for 
people who are lonely, or can't find friends or have nothing to do. People 
who are new to the community have been especially grateful A conversation 
with a newly stationed Fort Riley soldier ran as follows: 

S: **Hello. fm new in town and I just came across a UFM 
brochure. Can I still enroll in some of your courses?*' 

UFM: * Yes," 

S: **I really couldn't believe it when I opened youi cata- 
logue and saw what was offered. I had anticipated a year 
of boredom being stuck out here in the middle of no- 
where.'* 

UFM: ^'Which classes are you interested in?" 

S: ** They're really free and I can lake more than one? Well, 
batik, wood lathe, beer-making, decoupage, and silver- 
smithing." 
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UFM: **Yes, there's no cost except for matorijls you use hi 
a craft class. ! need your name, address and plione. All 
you need to do now is to show up at the class/' 

S: "Hey, thanks a lot!" 

Of major benefit is that we are helping to facihtate greater acceptance 
and understanding among people of many different backgrounds and life 
styles. Four years ago the community considered our meetings about Viet- 
itam and psychedehc drugs (o be subversive. President McCain of KSU re- 
ceived letters and phone calls asking that these discussions be slopped. Last 
year we helped facilitate a gay liberation group. Some people got upset. 
More people have learned to accept it. An excerpt from our brochure reads: 

University for Man is an educational service for all the people of 
Manhattan. It retlects the ideas, interests and concerns of a di- 
verse community. The choice to participate in or to avoid any 
of the classes is the individual's responsibility. Within UFM there 
is room for persons of different ages, backgrounds, and beliefs. 

\Miere are we heading? For one thing we're not as impatient or angry 
about KSU's antiquated education system as we once were. Most of us have 
graduated and are concentrating on the quality of educational experiences 
that UFM can offer. However, we remain concerned about quality education 
at KSU and we plan to sponsor an educational awareness conference for KSU 
and also to coordinate a new program for field studies. WeM like to help 
KSU set up accredited learning experiences which may take place outside the 
classroom. 

We plan to work with elementary and high school principals, teachers, 
and students in an attempt to effect change in the public school system. We'd 
like to help them design open classes, althougli it will probably take some time 
to create a model that is acceptable in Manhattan. Of course our program of 
classes will probably continue to grow, serving more people each new term. 

In a growing, changing community there must be tolerance of diversity 
and a willingness for people to let other people live in peace, as they choose. 
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Channels of conm\unication among the many sectors of a community should 
be widened and made more numerous. Centers which facilitate open-learning 
should be available to all the people. We believe UFM benefits iJie KSU* 
Manhattan community by helping make manifest these things. 

!f you ate intcieslcd in learning more about UFM or want to be on our 
brochure mailing list please write University for Man, 615 Fairchild Terrace, 
Manhattan, KansaSt 66502. If you are ever in Manhattan* please come see 
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RESOURCE DIRECTORY 



(Category fnJex begins on p. 1 75 and 
Area Index begins on p, IS 7} 



The Resource Directory was compiled primarily from the files of td- 
centric Magazine by l-Aiventrk ^s **Movement Section" editor, Mary England. 
Additional material was used from the pages of the following publications 
vvhicli the editors w ould like to tliank: 

Simiewhere Ehe: a directory of learning resource 
(edited by Center for Curriculum Design) 

Workforce Magazine 

(edited by Vocations for Social Change) 

Vie Whole City Catalog 

(edited by Synapse Communications Collective) 

In November, 1973, the Study Commission sent a letter to each re- 
source entry asking for additions and corrections. Entries whose letters were 
undoliverable were omitted. The remaining entries (as changed or approved 
by their official spokesmen) ace thus as up-to-date as it was possible to make 
them. 
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ACADEMIC MEDIA publishes books of interest to ediication;ilists. 
Some titles jre: Pw Directory of Publishing Opportunities (2nd Hdition). a 
guide U) 2,4^H) a^^jdetiuo, business, resejrcli. scientific and technical pubhsl;- 
int: opportunities in jourr^als. nuga/ines and otlior iiuporlant publications. 
llh' Standard t\ducatuni Almanac coniiuns current reliable useful infonnation 
on c\ery aspect of cdncaiii>i^ ran^n^ from kindergarten through graduate 
scliool including directories in the Held of education. Vie Yearbook of /figher 
I'.dueation contains a directory of over 3,100 accredited colleges aiui univer- 
sities in ifie United StJics and Canada and includes administrative personnel 
and department heads, addresses, telephone numbers, and descriptive material 
It also contains resejrch intormLiiion. research and develojnnent centers, state- 
wide boards of higher education, associations and sludenl loan information. 
If \ ou desire lurther information please fool free to contact us. Academic 
Media, M \ \\ko\\\ Avenue. Orange. NJ 0705U. 

WF ACTIVIST, a stu Jem journal of politics a)id opinion, is a quarterly 
publi>lieii bs (lie A^ti^i^^ Publishing Company (recogni/cd by Oberlin Col- 
lege as a siudcjt-operjted educaticnial organization). Containing articles writ- 
ten and edited I'ron) a radical ^'student activist'' perspective. Vie Activist of- 
t'cis welt documcnteil critiques of tfie dominimt American political trends. Of 
particular interest in a recent issue is *^Directions f or llie Left: An Interview 
with Staugliton Lynd/' Book reviews such as ^'Tlie Capitalist System: A 
Radical Analysis of /Vi^erican Society" are included. Subscription is S2 per 
\ejr. Contaci; The Activi>=t Publishing Con\pany, PO Box 163, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 

AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR ALTERNATIVE TO A BA DEGREE 

was formed b> a group of professors and businessmen. It is,an independent 
stud> progiam which permits a student to assemble a set of credentials based 
on his study and work which \ull function as a college degree for admittance 
to graduate schools and for employment. Fees are based on an hourly rate - 
depending on how n)uch time the student needs in tutorial help and counsel- 
ing. The Coniniittee can also act as an employment agency. Contact: Ad 
Hoc Committee for an Alternative to a BA Degree, 525 North Jackson Street, 
No. Media, PA 19063. 
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AFRAM ASSOCIATES has available a special document enliUcd Plan* 
lung an Independent Black Educational Institinion, The document was put 
together by the Coiigress ot' African Peop!e and the Council on Education and 
Black Students. It ideiUitles three criteria {ideology, insiitution^l characterise 
lies a5^d purpose) in dcfming an independent Black Educational Institution. 
It then goes on to describe such un institution, covering topics such as govern- 
ance, finance, structure and organization, evaluation and dcTense. A useful 
resource for developing independent black institutions, the document also 
describes staff and student recruiting. Copies are available for SI each. Con- 
tact: AFRAM Associates, inc., 68-72 Last 1 3 1st Street, Harlem, NY 10037. 
Phone: (212)69^7010, 

AFRICA INFORMATION SERVICE (AIS)i>as taken over the functions 
of Africa Research Group (ARC). AIS is comprised of Africans and black 
Ainericajts who share a commitment to Third World and anti-iinperlahst strug- 
gles. A New York-based group, the AIS will carry on tlie research and educa- 
tional work previously performed by the ARC The materials, library and 
info/niationa) resources of ARC have been transferred to tlie AIS to provide 
greater access for groups and individuals with a conamitted interest in the re- 
sources, in order to make past ARG publications more available, twoboo);s 
have been prepared for publication: (!) a revised version of Race to Power^ 
the Struggle for South Africa, aitd (2) on anthology of ARG arliclcs and 
pamphlet excerpts. To encourage expansion of related research work, a guide 
to conducting anti-imperialist research is also available. Both books are being 
published by Doubleday. ARG pamphlets that are still in print wili be dis- 
tributed by the New World Resource Center. Pamphlet orders should be ad- 
dressed to the New World Resource Center (2546 North Halstead, Chicago, 
IL 60614). For further information on the AIS. contact: AIS, 112 West 
I20th Street, New York, NY 10027. 

AFRICA TODAY is a quarterly review published by the Africa Today 
Associates in association with the Center on International Race Relations, 
University of Denver. Tlie quarterly contains articles, discussions^ book re^ 
views and a publications list. The Spring 1972 issue featured a scholarly dis- 
cussion about Franz Fanon and an article about Polaroid's so-called "enlight- 
ened'* hiring practices in South Africa. Contact: Africa Today\ University of 
Denver, University Park Campus, Denver, CO 80210, 
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AGRIBUSINESS ACCOUNTABILITY PROJECT (AAP) is a public iiv 
tercsr orgajii/ation altempling to raise the issue of corporate power in the 
food economy, documenting the impact ot tiiat power on consumers, family 
farmers, farm workers, tiwpayers and olliers. Tliey have publislied two books, 
Hard Tomatoes, Hani Times and Vie Great Americmi Grain Robbery, as well 
as numerous reports on corporate agribusiness. Write for costs, Contaci: 
AAK 1000 Wisconsin Ave.. N W, Washington, D.C. 20007, 

AKWESASNE NOTES, published eiglit times yearly, by the Mohawk 
Nation, is one of the most informative and useful papers concerning the situa- 
tion of the Native American. The paper includes incisive articles written by 
Native Americans to increase both the awareness and commitment to their 
cause. Also a very useful list of resources, books, tapes> microfilm, and publi- 
cations is included in each issue. Despite numerous attempts to shut the 
paper down, the people o( Akwesasne Notes continue to report on the histor* 
ical significance of the Native American Indian Movement in their struggle. 
Back copies of the paper are available, as is the publications list. There is no 
fixed subscription price for Akwesasne Notes, 'if you want the paper, we*li 
be glad to send it to you. If you want to help with the costs, we will appre- 
ciate thal~-that*s the Indian way. Make it work,** Contact: Akwesasne Notes, 
Mohawk Nation, Rooseveltown, NY 13683, Phone: (518) 3584697. 

THR ALMANAC, appearing in each issue of Ramparts Magazine, is an 
ii^formation-sharing column by Derek Shearer. Shearer supplements Hs brief 
reviews of new books, pamphlets, slide shows, films ajid articles in other ma- 
gazines with his editorial comments. In addition, he stocks his column with 
news of n^ovenient-oriented projects and organizations. As Shearer himself 
announced in the October, 1972 issue oi Ramparts, "'the purpose of this 
column is to facilitate communication between groups and individuals who 
are exploring specific alternatives and working for them politically." More 
recently^ the March, 1973 Almanac focuses on the ecology and health care 
movements, if you*d like the Almanac to mention a particular project, pub- 
lication, or resource, you should write Derek Shearer. Contact: The Almanac, 
Ramparts Magazine, 2054 University Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: 
{415)845-8871. 
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ALTERNATIVE PRESS CENTRE publishes the Alternative Pres^ Ifh 
dex, a quarterly subject index to articles in over 135 alternative and under- 
ground magazines and newspapers. The Centre has developed a subject head- 
ing'classification list for the use of other research and librar>' groups dealing 
with alternative publications. The Centre is working to increase access to 
alternative periodicals. It has a reprint service for articles hsted in the index 
and publishes a list of alternative and underground periodicals with subscript 
don information once a year, which is free upon request to libraries ai'd indi- 
viduals. APC was formerly the Radical Research Center. Subscription rates 
are $6 per year for individuals; SlO for alternative groups; $ 1 5 to high school 
libraries; and $4S to other libraries aiid educational organi^ations. Contact: 
APC, Bag Service, 2500, Postal Station E, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Phone: 
(416)921^9588. 

ALTERNATIVE PRESS REVIEW is a review of and for the alternative 
press. It lists useful resources like books, conferences and learning materials 
for those interested in media. Published moiuhly by ihc Aheinative Press 
Syndicate (formerly Underground Press Syndicate), the Revue is distributed 
free to all APS members. Non-nk^mber organizations may subscribe for SlO 
per year, individuals for $4 per year. The folks that put together the Revue 
welcome announcements, articles which will help the alternative press be- 
come a more effective medium, reviews of various publica.ions and original 
research. Send all editorial correspondence to: APS, Box 26, Village Station, 
New York. NY 10014. 

ALTERNATIVE PRESS SYNDICATE (APS), formerly the Under- 
ground Press Syndicate, serves the alternative press by acting as a clearings 
house for information on alternative media, publishing a quarterly Ust of its 
over-200 member publications around the world, creating interest of adver- 
tisers in the alternative press, holding conferences where alternative paper 
workers get together md exchange their experiences, and helping with legal 
defense when an alternative paper or one of its workers is harassed, arrested 
or seized. How to Publish Your Very Own Umkrground Newspaper available 
for $1 (more or less); S5 for a sample packet of 15 alternative papers; $4 for 
the APS Directory to individuals ($6 to organizations). Contact; APS, Box 
26, Village Station, New York, NY 10014. Phone: (212) 242-3888. 
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ALTERNATIVE RADIO EXCHANGE is a neN\^letter from and lor peo- 
ple who are interested in community radio, l.e,» not commercial broadcast 
'*pabluni.'' The newslelterhas news of otlicr community radio stations around 
the country. Subscriptions are SIO a year with free ad service, $5 for five 
montlis >\ith no ad service. Canadian rates are SI 2. Contact: ARE, Box 
852, Felton, CA 95018. 

ALTERNATIVES, BOOKLIST NO. J, is designed to make readily avaU- 
able current intormational sources fron) ^^alternative political and cultural 
^perspectives.** Compiled by llie Wilbur Cross Library staff, the book lists 
more thtn 400 alternative and underground newspapers, magazines and pub- 
lications, tt gjves pertinent publishing information such as date and place of 
publication. The Booklist also lists, by subject, publications which have a 
single or overriding subject emphasis-such as "Alternative Lifestyles,'* "Stu- 
dent Movements'* and "Education.'* Contact: Alternative Press Collection, 
Wilbur Cross Library, University of Connecticut, Storrs, CN 06268. 

ALTERNATIVES FOR EDUCATION is a monthly newsletter which 
contains information and commentary on alternative and free schools in the 
southern California area, The newsletter often includes accounts of legisla- 
tion affecting all aspects of education as well as articles, announcements of 
forthcoming workshops, seminars, and meetings. Sample copies available for 
Si and a one year subscription costs S5, Contact: Alternatives for Educa- 
tion, PO Box 1028, San Pedro, CA 90733. Phone: (213) 547-1629 or 
831-4141. 

ALTERNATIVES IN PRINT 1973-74, is a thick paperback book that 
lists movement groups and publishers throughout the U.S. with their addres- 
ses, publications and prices. Compiled by the Social ResponsibiHties Round- 
table of the American Library Association, it is an annual catalog of social 
change publications. Tl:e cost is $5.95. Contact: Alttmatives in Print, Glide 
Publications, 330 Elhs Street, San Frpiicisco, CA 94102. 

AMERICAN CiVlL LIBERTIES UNION. An issue o{ Academic Free- 
dom and Civil Liberties of Students in Colleges and Universities is available 
from ACLU. Seven broad topics are covered: The student as a member of 
the academic community;extracurricular activities; student's poHtical freedom; 
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personal freedom; regulation and disciplinary procedures; students and the 
mililury; and confidentiality of student records. Tlie 47-page booklet sells 
for 75 cents and may be ordered from ACLUNC, 593 Market Street, San 
Francisco 94104. (In ordering please enclose payment plus a lO-cen! stamp 
to cover postage, or enclose 85 cents.) 

AMtRICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA (ACOA) is a group founded 
20 years ago to promote support in the United States for African freedom 
and independence frt m colonial domination. ACOA now focuses its atten- 
tion on southern Africa, Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Zimbabwe, and 
Namibia. Providing information and educational resources I'or public use, 
ACOA hopes that their elTorts will help to build public support for the Afri- 
can liberation movements and end tics between the United States and Portu- 
guese colonialism and white-majority rule. Available from ACOA are three 
comprehensive studies of United States corporate involvement m Southern 
Africa, as well as a literature list. Contut: ACOA, 164 Madison Avenuc» 
New York, NY 10016. Phone: (212) 532-3700. 

THE AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE is on independent, non-profit or- 
ganization established in June, 1967, by the National Endowment for the 
Arts, a federal agency. Its purpose is to preserve the heritage and advance 
tJie art of tllm and television in America. The institute preserves fdms, oper- 
ates an advanced conservatory for filmmakers, gives assistance to new Ameri- 
can filmmakers through grants and internships, provides guidance to film 
teachers and educators, publishes fihn books, periodicals md reference works, 
supports basic research* and operates a national film repertory exhibition 
program. Contact: The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20566. Phone; (202)833-9300. 

AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE GUIDE TO COLLEGE COURSES IN 
FILM AND TV is now available in its 1973 edition. Tlie guide describes 
study programs at 613 universities and colleges in the United States wiiere 
film and TV courses are tauglil. Nearly 200 of these institutions offer i!egrees 
or majors in film. Tliis guide can help people choose a college or university 
on the basis of film and TV study and finding summer courses. The pike of 
the 324-page book is S5.95. Contact: Acropolis Books, Color tone Building, 
2400 I7lh Street, NW, Washington. D.C. 20009. 




WE ANNUAL REGISTER OF GRANT SUPPORT 3 74 edition) 
has been substantially revised and expanded to include a host of new features, 
progran^s, and additional information. It now inchides 1,581 grants, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, awards, prizes and travel opportunities, ofVered by founda- 
tions, government agencies, professional organizations and businesses, to in- 
dividuals and Institutions. The 7,V74 edition also includes Directors, Trus- 
tees and Officers of grant-making organizations, as well as information con- 
cerning the number of applicants and number of awards given during the 
most recent year, when each organization and each program began, and the 
total ajnoiint of money awarded for each program during the most recent 
year. Pubhshed by Academic Media, 32 Lincoln Avenue, Orange, NJ 07050, 

ANTlOCn TELEVISION SOFTWARE LIST is a catalog which includes 
35 tapes dealing specifically with television media. Tapes are both original 
productions and otY-the-air. Tapes listed are not for sale, but Antioch Tele- 
vision will make a copy for you upon request. Contact: Bob Devine, Depart- 
ment of Insiructional Systems, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, OH 45387. 

THE ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TORS(AAMAE) is an autonomous, statewide organization that deals with 
innovation in Chicano education. AAMAE objectives are to enhance the ex- 
isting educational system througli educational innovation and by creating a 
supportive conmiunity base througJi conscious community solidarity. Tliey 
have implemented a bilingual program at Phoenix Union Higli School. The 
major program proposal put torth by AAMAB is the development of a $9,000 
cultural center to serve the Spanish-speaking people of Arizona. Contact: 
AAMAH, Phoenix Union Higl: School, 5th and Van Buran, Phoenix, AZ 
85004. 

ASIA INFORMATION CROUP distributes literature on IndoChina. It 
publishes a nevv'sletter entitled *'War Bulletin.*' The newsletter features news 
reports monitored from the "Voice of Vietnam,'* a daily North Vietnamese 
shortwave radio news broadcast. In addition, AIG publishes pamphlets and 
speeches written by leaders of the revolutionary forces in IndoChina. For 
example, AIG recently pubhshed a pamphiet by a member of the Central 
Connniliee of the Vietnam Worker's Party entitled 'To Mobilize and Unite 
All Anti-US Forces in the Country and the World to Defeat the U.S. Aggres- 
sors." Contact: AIG, Box 4400, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
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ASSOCIATION OF VIETNAMESE PATRIOTS consists ot Vietnajiiese 
stuiients and expaiiiots working to end the Indochina war- They provide 
workshops in Montreal to interpret the conllict ihrougli Vietnamese eyes. 
They can also send reprosentiitives to meetings in the U.S. They publish a 
bi-montljly newsletter, Tien Phong. Contact: AVP, Box 324, Station N, 
Montreal 120, Quebec, Canada, 

BAY AREA CENTER FOR ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION (BACAE) 

is a collective of several organi/ations dedicated (o '*the idea of creating new 
concepts to change the current process of education/' BACAE is comprised 
of the following organisations: (1) 2001. an experimental learning project 
for young people; (2) Orpheus, a college level alternative educational environ- 
ment with an open curriculum; (3) New Ways, a clearingliouse for teachers 
and people searching for educational alternatives; and (4) Orpheus Publica- 
tions, responsible for a newsletter and the BACAE Guide. The Guide of Al- 
lernative Hducati()n in the Bay Area is published twice a year and contains 
information concerning alfornative schools, publications and groups connected 
with experimental education. Also available througli Orpheus is the Bay Area 
Free University Catahme. Contact: BACAE, 467 OTarrell Street, San 
Francisco. CA 04 102. Piione: (415)4743775. 

BAY AREA INSTITUTE is a non-profit educational center seeking to 
draw together, expand and make more effective our intellectual and educa- 
tional resources. The guiding principle of the Bay Area Institute is the grow- 
ing need tor action-oriented analysis on complex issues of foreign pohcy, the 
economy, and social movements, and for the wide ajid rapid dissemination of 
such analyses. The emphasis at Bay Area Institute is on Asian studies and 
Asian political atTaiis. Contact: Bay Area Institute, 604 Mission Street, 
Room 1001, San Francisco, CA 94105. Phone: (415)986-5690. 

BAY AREA RADICAL TEACHERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE is 

dedicated to ''taking part in the development of a new socialist movement'' 
that will create change both in the schools and society. They have a resource 
center and they publish No More Teachers Dirty Looks which contains arti- 
cles on the political and philosophical basis of education. Published quarterly, 
i\o More Teachers Dirty Looks costs S3 per year. Contact: BARTOC, PO 
Box 40143. San Francisco, CA 94140. 
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BERKELEY FILM HOUSE has recently been established to "provide 
an educational and clearingliouse facility for student and independent film- 
makers at all levels/' At present, the Film House is trying to develop a na- 
tional distribution network for experimental and independently made films. 
The network will be divided up into several geographic and demographic dis- 
tricts for distribution. The FilnA House requests that interested gioups or 
independent filmmakers send the following information for inclusion in the 
distribution network: (1) A list of the names and addresses of any Individual, 
department, or other college organization in your community which would 
be interested in screening experimental films; (2) A list of the names and ad- 
dresses of any commercial theatres or community organizations (e.g., film 
societies, alternative schools) that have a reputation for st owing*' avant-garde 
or foreign films.*' Contact: National Distribution Program, Berkeley Film 
House, 2908 Channing Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: (415) 843-6900. 

BLACK PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY is one of the oldest schools of com- 
mv?nity survival in America. The main p irpose of BPU is to create an altitude 
of caring and sharing among the members of the black community. It oper- 
ates a pre-school, a free school and a teachers' college to empower black 
Philadelphians with the skills and knowledge they need to survive in a techno- 
logical culture. Courses offered include art, communications, economics, 
electronics, foreign languages, history, home and office management, music, 
politics, printing and reading, writing, and arithmetic. Admission to BPU is 
open to anyone who wants to learn and teach. Contact: Black People's Uni- 
versity. 329 South 52nd Street, Philadelphia, PA 19139. 

BLACK SCHOLAR, a monthly journal of black studies and research, is 
published by the Black World Foundation, a non-profit organization. In addi- 
tion to publishing the journal, the foundation also maintains a Prisoner's Fund 
to provide inmates with educational materials. Through the Black Scholar, 
the foundation seeks to provide a forum for independent black ideological 
debate and development. The journal is available for an annual subscription 
fee of SIO; single copies are SL25. Contact: Vie Black Scholar, PO Box 
908, Sausalito,CA 94965. Phone: (415) 332-3130. 

THE BOSTON FILM CENTER* a project of the Foundation for Visual 
Communication, offers workshops in still photography, graphics and ceramics. 
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flic ccnior is staffed by young filmjnakers and photographers, many of whom 
began as students at iIk^ center, hi addition to workshops, the center ton- 
ducl^^ street filmmaking projects for children from the ages of 10 to 14 years. 
During the summer, the centa runs a *'Movie-bus,'* showing tllins outdoors 
tlirinigliout the Buslon area, Photography exhibits are also sponsored by the 
center. Througli the T'ouiidaiion for Visual Communication, the Boston Film 
Oiiter publishes a catalog of films for rent and sale. Tliese films are I6mm, 
optical sound prints and have been written, filmed, and edited by the young 
filmmnkcis tlieinselvcs. I'ilms listed in (he catalog reveal the young people's 
perceptions of inner-cit) living, and also offers them a Creative outlet for 
visualizing their fantasies. Films such as *'Summerthing," nominated for an 
Fmmy in 1970, arc offered. Contact: The Boston Film Center, 25 Church 
Street. Boston. MA 021 16. Phone: (617)338-7185. 

BOSTON WOMEN'S HEALTH BOOK COLLECTIVE pubHshes a very 
informative book. Our Bodies, Ourselves. The book attempts to explore some 
of the myths suriounding women and their bodies and put women in touch 
with themselves. The collective also helps to initiate and teach courses on 
**\Vomcn and their Bodies." As a tour-year-oid feminist collective, these wo- 
men hope to promote interest in health and sex education. Their book is 
available from Simon and Schuster in paperback for S2.95. For any clinic or 
health counseling group which can qualify, there is a clinic discount: {Clinic 
Discount: Oiir Bodies, Ourselves is available to clinics and other groups pro- 
viding heahh counseling services, at a 707r discount-SS.S cents per paperback 
copy -plus shipping costs. Orders must be for 12 or more copies with pay- 
ment and a document verifying health service status enclosed. The document 
must be a copy of a statement tiled with a state or federal agency indicating 
health services or health education as a primary purpose of your group. Ad- 
dress orders to Clinic Copies, Our Bodies, Ourselves, Simon and Schuster, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10020. Copies so purchased may not be offered 
tor resale, but contributions may be requested.) The collective address is: 
BWUBC. Box 192, W. Somer\'illc, MA 02144. 

THE BRAIN MISTRUST is a radical researcli group based in the Mid- 
west. As a collective they have two primary purposes. First they inform 
pQi)\}[c in their region about how niulli-iulional corporations contribute to 
tlie maintenance of the American empire. Second, they assist young working 
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class people in their orgaiii/ing efforts. For furlher hUorniation coiitacl: 
Brain Mistrust, 20') North Thayer, Auu Arbor. Ml 48104. 

HRiSG YOUR ows BAG: M RmiRT OS FRf:t: ux/yf:RSjrif:s 

written by Jajie Liclitnian explore:i ihc oii^m, lypos^ goals, and cliangcs in 
free iiniversiiies in \ Uc United States. The report also examines the similarities 
and dilTerenccs of tlie free us tlial Ms. Lichtnian visited on her ijUbnnation- 
gathering journey arou.id the country. She also inehiJcs a ^'statistical over^ 
view'' of tl\e HO free us she examined. Listed is information such as 
number and kind of courses at independent i'ree u's» size and location, and a 
comparison of ^'dependent*' and "independent"' free u's. Useful intbrmation 
on funding, setting up courses, aiid a section on**how to free if* are included. 
Ihc ropoil olTcrs a useful overview of free universities and contains informa- 
tive discussion of (he developmeni and the distinction of 'Mcpendenl^' and 
^'independent'^ free universities. Available for $4 from the American Asso- 
ciation for Higher Kducation, One Dupont Circle, Suite 780, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

liRimn COLUMBIA ACCESS CATALOG is an excellent source of 
information about alternative services such as switchboards, iVce clinics, free 
uV food co-ops, etc. Contact: Dritish Columbia Access Catalog, Box SGSS, 
Station F, Vancouver, 1 2, BC, Canada. 

CABLE TELEVISION: A GUIDE FOR CITIZEN ACTION is a guide- 
book for citizens seeking lo understand the inplications of Cable Television, 
lire decisions which are being made about cable, and the actions which citi- 
zens can inilialo in conmiunity control to cable access. Cable Tclo'ision: A 
Guide for Gtizen Action, is authored by Monroe Price and John Wtcklcin. U 
is published by Pilgrim Press for United Church Press. Paperback edition hsts 
at S2.95. Contact: United Church Press, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19102, 

CAMPAIGN FOR ADEQUATE WELFARE REFORM NOW " is organ- 
ized 10 support a decent and healliiy standard of living for aiJ people, The 
term 'welfare reform' is being misapplied to the Family Assistance Plan, which 
15 a step backwards. lv\P would: lower income levels; force labor below 
minimum wage; and suspend due process of law for recipients and other poor 
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people. We favor legislation which would protect and advance those riglus 
and benefits that have already been secured and represent real progress 
against poverty. A number of various organizations have endorsed CAWRN 
and monthly meetings are held at the Health and Welfare Council to talk 
about the goals, tactics, etc. of the organizations; people Ihrougliout the city 
are organized into regional groups to support CAWRN and to lobby for real 
welfare retorm." Contact: Campaign for Adequate Welfare Refonn Now, 
1307 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107. Phone: (215) 515-7433. 

CAMPUS FREE COLLEGE is a new, continent-wide, non-residential 
college available to students in 175 towns and cities in North America. CFC 
is an independent, non-profit college and is not affiliated with any other in- 
stitution. CFC students are not limited to the resources of campus-based in- 
stitutions, nor are they restricted by the schedules, fee structures, or living 
styles often associated with them. The collegers services are available lo 
students from other institutions and to people not seeking credits and degrees 
as well as to those who find campus-free learning their best route to coUege 
graduation or professional training. CFC's catalog, which includes college 
procedures and a complete guide to program advisors and affiliated resource 
groups, is available from the Central Office for $2. They also publish Ttw 
Journal "for those interested in learning more about self-directed, off campus 
studies," A r2'month subscription is S2. Contact: Campus Free College, 
466 Commonwealth Ave.» Boston, MA 02215. Phone: (617) 262-7226. 

CENTER FOR CHANGE (CFC) is a revolutionary health care and edu- 
cational organization. We are a collective of 40 workers. Our health services 
include: (I) Central Park People's Liberation Clinic-offers individual, group, 
and family psychotherapy and counseling. In December we will be opening a 
full medical clinic (314 W. 91 St. 595-5140). (2) Rochambeau Gardens Com- 
munity Health Center-provides family psycho- therapy and counseling, con- 
sciousness-raising groups, and health workshops to people in a working class 
community in the North Bronx (3576 DeKalb Ave. and 236 E. Gun Hill Road 
652-5280). (3) The Working Class Room-a liberation school for young peo- 
ple ages 3 to 18, open 8:30 to 5:30 in order to serve working parents (314 W. 
91 St. 595-5140). (4) New York Institute for the Study of Revolution and 
Psychotherapy -offers ten«week workshops on revolution, teaching, and psy- 
chotherapy, and two-year iherapist^training and teacher-training programs 
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(314 W, 91 Si. 595-5140). (S) CFC Communications Section-publishes leaf- 
lets, pamphlets, anil our weekly newspaper, which provide information about 
politics and health (314 91 St. S9S-S140). CIT is a member organi?.ation 
of Centers for Change, Inc., which is a N.Y. State tax-exempt eJucational 
organii'ation. Contact: CFC, 2J90 Broadway. Room No. 4, New York. NY 
10024. Phone: 7244758. 

CENTER FOR CONFLICT RESOLUTION is involved in conllict edu- 
cation, nonviolent training, and ''consciousness raising'' sessions. The center 
gathers and catalogs resources, and promotes peace/contlict studies and re- 
search in educational institutions, as well as develops skills of contlici rcsolu- 
lion aj^d crisis intervention. The center is administered by a Coordinating 
CoHeclive. Charges for CCR services are negotiable. At presonl, the collective 
is helping to create a Peace/Contlict Studies Program at the University of 
Wisc-Madison, a Peace Research/ Action Collective, and a Community Conflict 
Project. CCR publishes a regular monthly newsletter. Contact: Center for 
Conflict Resolution, 420 North Lake Street. Madison, Wl 53706. Phone: 
(608) 263-1747, 

THE CENTER FOR CUBAN STUDIES is a resource, research center 
and hbrar>' for information about Cuba since 1959, in addition to a compre- 
hensive collection of books, periodicals, journals, and graphic m iterials from 
Cuba, the Center maintains a large collection of study materials donated by 
writers, filmmakers, scholars and others wto have traveled to Cuba. The 
Center operates a reading ro^m for people in the New York area, but can also 
handle mail requests from its members. For a brochure about the work of 
the Center ajid membership infomiation, contact: Center for Cuban Studies 
186 West 4th St., New York, NY 10014. Phone: (212) 255-7966. 

CENTER FOR CURRICULUM DESIGN (CCD) is a non profit educa- 
tional foundation that disseminates information about alternatives to post- 
secondary schooliiig. Not only doe> the center offer rilnis, workshops, and 
consultations, it also sponsors an environmental network of an increasingly 
interesting scope. According to the CCD staff, the ultimate goal of this net- 
work is the ''development of a computer-faciUtated system of infomiation 
exchange.'' In addition to developing this environmental network, CCD puts 
out a number of useful publications. These include workshop schedules, a 
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six-page quarterly leaturing ^'innovative programs at 20 private junior col- 
leges/' antt books surh as An Alicrnaiive Future for America 11, by Robert 
Theobald (Swallow Press). Of special interest is Somvwlwre f^lse, a directory 
of non-school learning (Swaliow Press, S3. 2 5). This directory lists and de- 
scribes more than 400 entries of annotated learning resources *Mor those of 
any age who believe living and learnhig arc one." This is an extremely usetui 
book. And several of the write-ups in this Mini-Manual Resource Directory 
were taken (torn SomaK'lwre hlse. Contact: CCD, PO Box 350, Bvanston, IL 
60204. Phone: (312) 866-7830. 

CENTER FOR LAW AND EDUCATION at Harvard University is an 
'Mnlerdisciplinary institute established by the U.S. OlTice of Economic Op- 
portunity and Harvard University to promote reform in education througlt 
research and action on the legal implications of educational policies.*' The 
Center publislies a quarterly magazine inequatity in Fducation \ annual sub- 
scription fee is $6. Contact: Office of Publications, the Center for Law and 
Education, Larsen Hall, 14 Appian \Vay» Cambridge, MA 02138, 

CENTER FOR MARXIST EDUCATION is a group of people dedicated 
to the presentation and discussion of Marxism/Leninism, and it's continuity 
and present day value as a tool for social change. The Center for Marxist Edu- 
cation offers classes, fonims, and activities for interested people in examining 
Marxism/Leninism. Contact: Center for Marxist Education, 29 West 1 5th 
Street, New York, NY 1 0011. Phone: 691-2341, 

CENTER FOR NEW SCHOOLS is a non-proftl corporation established 
to help communities in planning, operating, and evaluating experimental 
school programs. The Center people have participated in 15 experimental 
program^. Contact: Center for New Schools, 431 S. t)carborn. Suite 1527, 
Chicago, IL 60605. 

CENTER FOR STUDY OF LEGAL AUTHORITY AND MENTAL PA- 
TIENT STATUS (LAMP) is in the process of completing a comprehensive 
study of commitment legislation for an article and trying to interest more 
lawyers in the problems of persons accused of mental illness. Trying to inte- 
grate their legal skills with the ideas of mental patient liberation, LAMP is 
planning the following research projects: (I) The impact of the sterilization 
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CHICAGO AREA GROUP ON LAllN AMERICA is an independent 
organization seeking solidarity and integration with other Third World strug- 
gjes. The group is intercultural and a collective of pe<n . ^ rom various coun- 
tries and backgrounds who are especially interested i \ American issues. 
They will attempt to function as a regional center, . collect material from 
and about Latin America and make it available for research and distribution 
in the Midwest. CAGLA publishes a monthly newsletter featuring articles 
m Imperialism and liberation In Latin America. People are Invited to visit 
iheir storefront center, the New World Resource Center, to rap, browse 
through their library, and obtain literature. A $2 donation is asked for 10 
issues of the newsletter. Contact: CAGLA, 2546 N. Halstead, Chicago, IL 
60614. Phone: (312)348-4470. 

CHICAGO AREA RESEARCH GROUP is a group doing power struc- 
ture research. They have compiled a hst of the officers and directors of every 
major economic, social, political and civic organization in meiropoHtan Chi- 
cago. The list is cross-indexed by both the individuals and institutions to 
show interlocking directorates and power strongholds. As well as ihe Direc- 
tory of Interlocks, they have published their xnethodology. Available for $1. 
Contact: CARG, Box 247, Evanston, IL 60204. 

CHICAGO CONNECTIONS is a prisoner assistance group which offers 
referral services to prisoners and their families. Connections conducts legal 
research and investigation, and is involved in public education on prison is- 
sues. The newsletter put out by Connections is free to all prisoners, and sub- 
scriptions for ''impoverished*' groups is $3 per year; $5 per year for estab- 
lished groups. As an anti-profit group of volunteers, Connections hopes to 
enlarge their contacts and support until they are "no longer needed because 
there will be no more massive penal Institutions.** Contact: Chicago Connec- 
tions, 21 East Van Buren, Chicago, IL60605- Phone: (312)939-4227. 

CHICAGO WOMEN*S LIBERATION UNION is a radical women's lib^ 
eration organization with a city-wide membership of close to 300 women. 
Their programs are aimed at changing the lives of all women and working 
towards building a new society in which all people will have the opportunity 
to develop their full potential. Women in the CWLU have concentrated on 
three areas of program: Action-to make concrete changes in the institutions 
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that affect our every-day lives; Service-to offer alternate institutions to make 
women's lives better by helping to meet their needs now; and Education-to 
help women to learn things about themselves and their society that women 
are not normally expected to be encouraged to learn. Programs Include: 
Direct Action for Rights in Employment (DARE), the Abortion Task Force, 
the Health Project, Rape Crisis Line, Legal Clinic, the Graphics Collective, 
Liberation School for Women, Womakind. They have posters to sell for 
SL50 and an information packet for SI plus $,50 postage. They are eager to 
hear about other existing groups. Contact: CWLU, 852 Belmont, Chicago, 
IL 60657. Plione: (312) 348.4300. 

THE CHIC ANO ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT ASSISTANCE (CASA) 

is a self-help project formed by Chicano faculty and students. CASA's main 
objectives are as follows: (1) to offer scholarships ;ind fellowships to quali- 
lled Chicano students who otherwise could not attend UCLA, and (2) to 
provide salaries lor tutors who will help orient the students to the university 
community. The association does not provide this assistance Itself, but rather 
works through three existing UCLA programs: the Academic Advancement 
Program (AAP), the Educational Opportunities Program (EOP), and the Grad- 
uate Advancement Program (GAP). Contact; Manuel Ruiz, c/o UCLA Alum- 
ni Association, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90024. Phone: 
(213) 825^1437. 

CHICANO PRESS ASSOCIATION is planning to establish a national 
center for the distribution of films made by Chicanos concerned about the 
struggles of their raza. Anyone interested in lielping to set up the center 
should contact El Barrio Communications Project, PO Box 31004. Los Ange- 
les, CA 90031. 

CINEASTE is a film magazine which consistently presents a radical po- 
Htical perspective on the cinema- from the ideological implications of Holly- 
wood's consumer cinema to revolutionary cinema from the U.S., Europe, and 
the Third Worid. Each issue features articles, interviews, and reviews; it's pub- 
lished quarterly for $1 an issue, or $4 a year. Sample copies of their special 
number on "Radical American Film." are available for 50 cents a copy. Con- 
tact; Gnedste. 244 W. 27th St., New York, NY 10001. Phone: (212) 
989*3330. 
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CLEARINGHOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL RfiSPONSIB!LlTY is a 
Ralph Nader project accepting information on a confidential basis from cor- 
porate and governmental prolessionals about eiuployer*s policies or practices 
that U\ey consider harmful to the public (consumer) interest. Coiiiacl: CPR* 
PC Box 486, Washington, D.C. 20044. 

CLEARINGHOUSE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR AFRI- 
CAN AMERICAN EDUCATION has available a 'Rosier of Black Education 
Organization^' which lists the name of the organisation, addresses, and In- 
cludes several hundred listings. The roster is available from the Clearinghouse 
for S.50 per copy. Tlic list has not been periodically up-dated. Contact: 
Clearingliouse of the National Association for African American Education, 
c/o Afram Associates, Inc., 68-72 East 131sl Street, Harlem, NY 10037. 
Plione: {212)6907010. 

mi COLLEGE LAW BULLETIN is a journal published monthly (ex- 
cept for July and August) by the National Student Association. It contains a 
summary of recent court decisions concerning student and faculty legal rights 
as well as announcerwnts of recent cases tiled and articles of interest. The 
scope of the publication covers freedom of speech ajid expression due pro- 
cess, search and seizure, privacy, and other issues pertinent to students and 
facuUy. Subscriptions are $7 per year or S13 for two years. There is a special 
subscription rate of S4.50 per year for students at NSA member schools. 
Write to College Law Bitlletin, 2115 *'S'* Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

COLLEGE-LEVEL EXAAflNATION PROGRAM (CLEP), an activity of 
the College Entrance Examination Board (CFEB), was conceived to serve the 
**non-tradjtionar' student who has acquired knowledge ihrougli correspond- 
ence and university extension courses, educational television, adult education 
programs, on-the-job training and independent study. CLE? 'Enables adults 
and unatTiliaied students to demonstrate their knowkdge and validate their 
learning by receiving college credit on the basis of examination.'' Two types 
of examinauuns are uftcicvl b\ V\A\?\ (1) General: an exam designed to 
measure jcliicscmoiU in tivo b.isic .iroas of liberal arts; (2) Subject Hxaminu* 
Hon: dosh-.tivil jo rii>.'.;>=ifo .< JiievLMiient id sjwitlc courses, Tfic cos! ot tiic 
Cicuofal l.xatii S15 U)- \\\-: !lr- t->t. a*' J S.U") for two to fuc exani'^. I lie 
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Subject Bxam cost is $15. CLEP might actually be useful if you have acquired 
kiioNvledgo and experience, and are looking for academic credit. Contact: 
CLtP, 888 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10019. Phone: (212) 582-6210. 

COLLEGE PRESS SERVICE is a twice-weekly news service aimed at 
college newspapers and dealing with events that concern students. Each pack- 
et contains six pages of copy and two of graphics. CPS also fights censorship 
of the student press and seeks to raise the consciousness of college editors. 
It pays $5 to $10 tot any nationally oriented stories that it runs. Published 
from September lo June. Contact: CPS 14S2 Pennsylvania Ave., Denver, 
CO 80203. Phone: (303) 831-7240. 

THE COMMISSION ON VOLUNTARY SERVICE AND ACTION has 

put together Fund Raising for Non-profit Organizations, a compilation of 
speeches and discussions iVom a "Consultation on Fund Raising*' covering 
such things as foundations, federal grants, professional fund-raisers, etc. Con- 
tact: CVSA, 475 Riverside Dr., New York, NY 10027. Phone: (212) 
8.7^2161. 

COMMITTEE FOR ACTION/RESEARCH ON THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY piovides an accurate alternative analysis of the practices, or- 
ganization and objectives of the U.S. intelligence apparatus. They publish a 
quarterly bulletin, Countcr-spy, and a bi-weekly intelligence Report (sub- 
scriptions S6 per year for individuals, SIO for institutions). They are pre- 
paring several guides to researching intelligence and maintain a library, the 
hUelligcnce Documentation Center (IDC) available to researchers and journa- 
lists. Contact: CARiC, Box 647, Ben Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 
20044, Phone: (202) 785^8330. 

COMMITTEE FOR PRISONER HUMANITY AND JUSTICE acts as a 
clearing house for prisoner problems. More than 5,000 requests for assistance 
were scrvicedin 1972. Tlie committee also maintains a resource and research 
center focusing on prisons and **criminal justice" in America. Other services 
of the committee include serving as criminal justice consultants, providing a 
speakers bureau, and conducting on-going projects and special information 
programs. Involved in both prisoners' rights and the aboHtion of prisons as 
we know ihem now, the committee is especially interested in developing 
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alternatives through community-based corrections. Also available is the CPHJ 
Newsletter, free to anyone who requests it. Contact: CPHJ, 1029 Fourth 
Street, Room 37, San Rafael, CA 94901 . Phone: (415) 454-5700. 

COMMITTEE OF COMMUNITV SCHOOLS is a research orgartizatlon 
started by six community schools in New York City. CCS explores ways in 
which public funds might be made available to community controlled, tuition 
free, alternative schools. The long-range goal of CCS Is to develop a program 
to insure the financial security of community and independent pubHc schools 
in the state of New York. CCS has compiled a comprehensive and current 
list of alternative schools in Now York state. The list is arranged by regions, 
and is available on request. TTie Worksheet, a monthly newsletter is also pub- 
Ushed by CCS, Contact: CCS, 760 West End Avenue, New York, NY. 
Phone: (212)666-8764, 

COMMITTEE OF CONCERNED ASIAN SCHOLARS is a nation wide 
political/scholarly organization dedicated to fundamental change in the con- 
cepts and purposes of current American scholarship on Asia, CCAS has nine- 
teen local chapters that have organized seminars, condu:^ed individual and 
collective research and participated in demonstrations for alternative plans in 
Asian Study. They publish Bulletin of CCAS ($4 a year and $2 introductory 
subscription) and CCAS Newletter. Contact: Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, 1737 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 or 2128 Shattuck, 
Room 2 1 6, Berkeley, C A 94704. 

THE COMMUNICATION COMPANY, operating as a loose collective of 
people, is concerned with **the creation of supporting alternative structures 
and access-routes and with development . . . through change and communica- 
tion.** The Communications Company offers free training in (wo way^.: ap- 
prenticeships and training classes. The apprenticeships last for (wo to six 
months. They consist of working in and for the graphics arts cooperative of 
the Communication Company with training primarily in actual production 
work- The training classes require less lime and commitment lhaji the ap- 
prenticeships. They are designed to give a broad survey of printing and pub- 
lishing methods, economics, distribution, etc. The Communication Company 
provides technical assistance and consultive services on a "floating fee scale 
wiiich takes into account the financial, political and social base of the group 
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contracting for the services/* In addition to publishing and graphics design 
services (which the Coniniunications Company tries to maintain on a basis of 
*'&treet availability"), a catalogue of bulletins, brochures, handbills, and other 
publications is available on request. Movement groups are given special price 
consideration on publication costs. An extensive library of organizing ma- 
terials and printed matter has been compiled by the Communication Com- 
pany people. Including card files or organizations, resources and services 
classilled by geographic location and type of service, the file system covers 
"Education.*' This category includes research materials on progressive and 
experimental schools, free schools, free u's, cooperative trade and craft 
schools, alternatives within the traditional structures." Contact: Communi- 
cation Company, PO Box 6723, Columbus, OH 43209. 

COMMUNITY ACTION ON LATIN AMERICA tries to promote the 
cause of liberation in Latin America. They do anti-corporate research regard- 
ing !nulti-national companies which exploit Latin America as well as providing 
films and a newsletter about Latin America. Subscriptions (o their newsletter 
are S2 per year. Contact CALA, 731 State St., Madison, Wl 53703. 

COMMUNITY FOR CREATIVE NONVIOLENCE (CCNV) is a group 
of unpaid vokmteers which offers workshops and seminars on nonviolence 
and resistance strategies, and maintains an information and resource center. 
Additional services of CCNV include a free soup kitchen, a "hospitality** 
house, a medical clinic, legal services clinic, and a pre-trail community house. 
All these services are t>ee. Educational materials, including reprints are avail- 
able from CCNV. Contact: CCNV, 1329 N Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20005. Phone: (202) 232-7836. 

COmWNITY MARKET CATALOG is a national mail order catalog 
describing 35 cooperatives, communes, groups and communities and Iheir 
handcrafted products. People who are building new cultures and passing on 
traditional skills need money from their goods in order to survive and ''pjo 
mote peace, good will and well-being/' Contact: Comniimity Market Catalog, 
849 Edkins Ave., West Chester, PA 19380. 

COMMUNITY PUBLICATIONS COOPERATIVE (CPC) is a group try- 
ing to build a network of co-ops, communes, collectives, and communities. 
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Ilic long-range goals of CPC include establishing an alternalivc publishing 
house and an alternalivc distribution service for literature about new life 
styles. In creating an alternative publishing house, CPC hopes to offer writers 
the opportunity to disseminate their ideas and to publish their materials. 
Presenlly, CPC's function is the publication of a bi-monthly magazine entitled 
Communities, This magazine describes and discusses communes, cooperatives, 
and collectives, in addition to analyzing ideologies and theories relevant to 
llie communal movement. Cowmufiitics is ''a forum for the exchange of ex- 
periences, leelings and ideas between people and groups interested in com* 
munity.'* The magazine not only represents the initial formation of an inter- 
communal communications network, it also is the result of a merging of three 
former movement publications. Alternatives, Communitarian and Communi- 
tas. The first issue of Communities contains the current ^'Commune Direc- 
tory* it costs $1 per single copy, S6 per yearly subscription (7 issues). CPC 
offers books on conmiunity from many publishers at a 10 per cent discount 
tlirougli Community Bookshelf, Box 426, Louisa, VA 23093. Contact: Com- 
munity Publications Cooperative, Box 223, Yellow Springs, OH 45387. 

COMMUMTY SCHOOLS is a Toronto-based magazine which has re- 
cently expanded and now covers issues such as the community school con- 
cept, sexism in education, and the fujiction of teacher's organizations. It is 
published ten tinK's per year by the Community School Workshop. Subscrip- 
tions are available at $2. SO for students, S5 for people, and SIS for institu- 
tions. Contact: Community Schools, 171 College St., Toronto 2b, Ont., 
Canada. 

COMMUNITY VIDEO CENTER is trying to coordinate experimental 
research, community participation and a national clearinghouse for video. 
Associated with Federal City College in Washington, D.C., the Center is pul- 
ling together people who are excited about video and its application to the 
problems of the inner city. They are teaching drug addicts how to use video 
hardware and make their own tapes. An experimental program will put video 
equipment into the hands of about 100 children. Contact: CVC, Division of 
Community Education, Federal City College, 141 1 "K'' St. N W , Washington, 
D.C. 2000S. Phone: (202) 628-5880. 
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COMMUNIVERSITY, a *1iving alternative to overstruclured education/' 
publislies a iVee catalog of classes which are "free and open to everyone.** 
Comtnunivcfsily^ pari of CaUfornia State University at San Francisco, has 
designed a number of classes with no teacher or organi/er, in which **responsi- 
bility for creating an energetic excliange is completely shared.'* The free 
Conimuniversity catalog contains a very useful directory of cheap educational 
alternatives and learning resources in the city of San Francisco. Contact: 
Conimuniversity, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway, Hut B, San 
Francisco, CA 94132. Phone: (415)586-2600. 

COMPUTER PEOPLE FOR PEACE is an anti-profit group which organ- 
izes workshops and action against misuses of computer technology in war, 
racism, and poverty. They publish Intemipt, a newsletter about corporate 
organizing and radical implications of technology {including computers in 
weaponry, intelligence work, automation and education). Interrupt is free 
upon request. Also, three pamphlets entitled, "Computers & War " "Health/* 
and "Data Banks'* are available for SI. Contact: 291 Sterling Place, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11238. 

CONNECTICUT PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of 
information about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free 
u*s, food co-ops, etc. Contact: Connecticut People's Yellow Pages, c/o Joel 
Rogers, 636 Howard Ave.» New Haven» CT 06519. 

CONSCIENTIOUS CONSUMER S BULLETIN is an educational com 
sumer's newsletter published monthly to provide people with information 
that can help them advance social change through conscious boycotts and 
selective purchasing. Manufacturers of common consumer goods are de- 
nounced for practices which the publishers (unpaid %olunteers) feel to be ir- 
responsible. Those cited are only a few of many corporate violators. Con- 
tact: CCB, 1609 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION AND PROTECTION ASSOCIATION is a 

mutual self-help organization of consumers. CEPA attempts to assist indivi* 
duals and consumer groups with grievances, organizes activities on consumer 
issues, and participates in electoral struggles. In addition, CEPA publishes a 
monthly newsletter entitled Consumers Voice, which carries reports of CEPA 
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activities. Contact: CEPA, 6048 Ogonz Avenue, Philadelphia. PA 19141. 
Phone: (215)424-1441. 

COORDINATING CENTER FOR EDUCATION IN REPRESSION 

AND LAW is both a living and working collective which serves as a clearing- 
house for information on all aspects of repression. They have produced a 
series of infom^ation packages on such topics as sui-veillance, grand juries, 
prisons, etc. They ask SI to cover costs. Contact: CCERI., 1616 Longfellow 
St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20011. Phone: (202) 725-01 1 1. 

COUNCIL ON RELIGION AND THE HOMOSEXUAL, founded in 
1964, works to promote dialogue between the religious community and the 
gay community. They offer symposia for professionals, speakers, publica- 
tions, referrals. Membership is $5. Contact: Rev. Bill Johnson, Exec. Dir^, 
Council on Rehgion and the Homosexual, 83 McAllister, Room 421, San 
Francisco. CA 94102. Phone: (415)863-229$. 

DIRECTORY OF LITTLE MAGAZINES, S.SfALi PRESSES, AND 
UNDERGROUND NEWSPAPERS is a 168-page book which lists and de- 
scribes hundreds of aUernative and small publications from the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Asia. The directory provides information about the pub- 
lishing schedule, cost and format of about 1,000 publications. In addition it 
provides infomiation about advertising rates, key staff members, manuscript 
policies, etc. Most libraries, resource centers and alternative education prc^- 
jects will find this a very useful directory. \\ is complemented by the Direc- 
tory of Small Magazine-Press Editors and Publishers, As its title indicates, 
this directory lists editors and publishers of small magazines in alphabetical 
order and includes the name and address of his (or her) press or periodical. 
This directory and its companion directory are available from Dustbooks for 
S3. 50 each. Contact: Len Fulton, Dustbooks, 5218 Scottwood Road, Para- 
dise, CA 95969. Phone: (916)877-6110. 

DISADVANTAGED WOMEN FOR A HIGHER EDUCATION. INC. is 

a nomprofij support group lobbying for disadvantaged women entering and 
attending the University of New Hampshire and other New Hampshire col- 
leges. Acting as an information resource for low-income women, the group 
hopes to *'open up access to education** and sees higher education as one 
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means to survival for independent women* They have organized a day care 
center, offer counseling, circulate a communications newsletter, and operate 
from a perspective of advocating low- income and independent women's femi- 
nism. In viewing higlier education as elitist, these women hope to continue to 
bring others into higher education and to organize women around their own 
needs. Contact: Disadvantaged Women for A Higher Education, lnc.» 1 In- 
cinerator Raad» Durham, NH 03824. Phone: {603)862-2350. 

DO IT is an excellent source of information about alternative services 
such as switchboards, free clinics, free u*s, food co-ops, etc. Contact: Daft, 
1921 21st. Su Boulder* CO 80202. 

DO IT NOW FOUNDATION of Southern California has been providing 
drug education services for sbc years. Services Include speakers, literature, 
film presentations and information as well as anonymous drug analysis. DO 
IT NOW also provides an open 24-houf "hotline"- as well as vocational and 
psychologicaJ counseling for addict "re-entry/* There are no charges for ser* 
vices. As a non-profit organization of primarily volunteers, DO IT NOW 
hopes to expand their drug education services further through national and 
international education offices. Nationwide distribution of DO IT NOW liter* 
ature ard educational materials is handled by the National Media Center of 
the DO IT NOW Foundation, in Phoenix, Arizona, (PO Box 5 11 5. Phoenix, 
AR 852 1 OX Contact: DO IT NOW, Southern California, 6136 Carlos Ave- 
nue,(ofnce), PO Box 3753, (mailing address), Hollywood, CA 90028. Phone: 
(213)463-6851. 

EDCENTRIC MAGAZINE is a national journal of radical educalioral 
change and alternatives. Edited by the Edcentric Collective (which put to- 
gether this resource directory and helped edit this book), the magazine is dc- 
signed to link people in the educational reform movement to other liberation 
movements throughout the US. and the world. Featuring articles by well- 
known authors (such as Herb KohK John Holt, Michael Rossman, etc.) and 
little known organizers, the magazine tries to cover a broad spectrum of edu* 
cational change activities. Also included in this magazine is a **movemenl sec- 
tion" and a resource directory which together list and describe orgrmizations, 
publications and other resources for change in and around education. A sub- 
scription to Edcentric is S5 for an eight-issue, one-year subscription (institu- 
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Uons pay $8). Single copies are SL Coiitacr: Edcentric, PO Box 1802, 
Eugene, OR 97401. Plione: (503)343.0810. 

EDITIONS LATIN AMERICA publishes books, speeches, and pamph« 
lets on liberation niovenicnts in Latin America. Some of their available liter- 
ature includes Brazil: 1964 to the Present, and the Political Economy of 
Population Control in Latin America. For their publications catalog, contact: 
Editions Latin America* PO Box 218, Station '*N " Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H2X 2N2. 

EDUCATION ACTION FUND offers advice and financial assistance in 
times of crisis for integrated inner-city free schools. Contributions to the 
fund are always welcome. Contact: Education Action Fund, PO Box 37, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT CENTER (EDC): Open Education Ad- 
visory is a resource staff of 20 persons with varied competencies and experi- 
ences available for both school personnel and communities locally and nation- 
ally interested in moving toward open education. The Advisory provides In- 
dividualized assistance to interested teachers of elementary, secondary and 
extra-school situations, as they establish their own fom\ of open education 
or an open classroom. Now available from EDC is their film and publication 
catalog which lists and describes more than 40 films. Costs for publication 
materials are included. Contact: EDC, Publications Office, 55 Chapel Street, 
Newton, MA 02160. Phone: (617)969-7100. 

EDUCATION EXPLORATION CENTER (EEC) is a clearinghouse pro 
vlding resource information on alternative education. EEC offers an educa- 
tional referral service, a drop-in center with current information on alterna- 
tive education and practical teaching ideas, maintains a file of current periodi- 
cals, magazines, and literature, as well as publishing a monthly newsletter and 
quarterly journal. Composed of a collection of organizations and individuals, 
EEC is primarily concerned with the need for many alternative ways of learn- 
ing and the greater need for community involvement in educational decision- 
making. EEC also conducts workshops, maintains speakers, and is willing to 
share their resources. Contact: EEC, 3104 16th Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
MN 55404. Phone: (612) 722-6613. 
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WE ELEVENTH STREETGANG PINK PANTHER PRESS 1% a delight- 
ful "magazine" written and illustrated by the students of Children's Commu- 
nity School-a K through 6th grade h^woncome free school In Eugene, Ore- 
gon. The first (and thus far only) issue of tiie magazine includes seveial Inter* 
csting short stories including one entitled ''Wliat the Word Kid Means*'-a 
manifesto and warning to adults that the word **kid,'' like the word •'gill.'* Is 
degrading. Mail order copies of this magazine are available for $L Contact; 
Children's Community School^ PO Box 1802, Eugene, Oregon 97^01. 

ETflOS is an excellent source of information about alternative sei^ices 
such as switchboards, free clinics, free u*s, food co-ops, etc. Contact: Ethos, 
Box 1 175. Little Rock, AR 72203. 

EVANSTON PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of 
inlormalion about alternative services such as free clinics, free u*s» food 
co-ops, switchboards, and others. Contact: Evamton People*s Yellow Pages, 
c/o Robert Shurtleff, Lunt Hall, Evanston, IL 60201 . 



EVERY WOM^iN is "a pioneering feminist magazine with articles on 
menstrual extraction, vaginal politics, sexism in employment agencies." In 
addition, regular features include an arilysis of sexism in language and his- 
tory, fiction, poetry, and articles covering multiple phases of the feminist 
movement. Back issues are available in sets by year. For Instance, the 1970 
set costs $3.50, the 1971 set costs $5, and the 1972 set costs $2. The intro- 
ductory feminist pamphlet is 25 cents. Also available: Collection of Feminist 
Stories ($2), and Stticly of Image of Women in HomopMe Literauire ($1.50). 
Add 15 per cent for postage to orders. Contact: Everywoman, 6516 West 
83rd Street. Los Angeles, CA 90045. 

FAR EAST REPORTER attempts to **make available significant facts 
and analyses contributed by competent writers of the FarEasl.'* Tlie Repor- 
ter has contained articles in the past such as '^Chinese Women: Liberated" 
and "Tlie Cultural Revolution in a Commune Village." Of special interest is 
the issue which contains an education critique from China, "Pedagogical 
Theory: Bourgeois or Socialist?" Edited from a radical perspective, The Re- 
porter offers many useful insights into political issues of China and the Far 
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East. Annual subscription is S2. Contact: Maud Russell, Publisher, PO Box 
1536. New York, NY 10017. 

FEMALE LIBERATION, a feminist group, publishes i quarterly ttiaga- 
zine, Pie SeconJ Wax'c, and a newsletter to Inform women on issues of special 
concern to feminists. The group organizes women to take action on temlnlsl 
Issues, forms consciousness-raising groups, leads weekly discussions as well as 
maintaining a speaker*s series. In addition, they have il1es of resource infor- 
mation on female hberation, maintain a library of bookj and publications and 
sell lite. t:.re. All services arc free except tor the speakug engagements and 
their maga/lne ($3 per year), and newsletter ($3 per year). Contact: Female 
Liberation, 639 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02139. Phone; (617) 
49M071. 

THE FEMINIST PRESS is a non-profu educational and publishing cor- 
poration founded in 1970 to produce some of the new feminist literature 
needed in educational refomi. Presently, the Feminist Press is engaged in 
five education projects; coinmunity workshops on children's books, a pro- 
gram of inservice courses for teachers, the clearingliouse on women's studies, 
women's studies newsletters, and producing non-sexist educational materials. 
The Press has published more than a dozen paperback feminist biographies, 
non-sexlst children's books, and books and reprints of women's works from 
the past. Contact: Feminist Press, Box 334, Old Wcstbury, NY 1 1568. 

FEMINIST STUDIES is an interdisciphnary journal providing a forum 
for feminist analysis and debate. The current issue. Vol. I, Nos. 34, is a 
special double issue on women's history; the price is $3. Vol. I, No. 2 is still 
available and sells for $2. Beginning with Vol. 11, a personal subscription is 
$6; Institutional/Ubrary subscriptions are $9. Contact: Feminist Studies, 417 
River. ^ Drive, New York, NY 10025. 

FEMINISTS ON CHILDREN'S MEDIA has available a bibliography of 
non-sexist children's books titled Little Miss Muffet Fights Back (send 50 
cents plus a stamped- 20 cenis-self-addressed No. 10 envelope). Also avail- 
able, for free, is a bibliography of literature on sexism in children's books. 
Contact: Feminists on Children's Media, PO Box 4315, Grand Central Sta- 
don, New York, NY 10017. 
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FILMS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE Is a cooperative of filmmakers who 
help other filmmakers disuibute their films on the revolutionary struggles in 
this country and around the world, They try to make their films available to 
tliose groups unable to pay the rental fee. Contact: FSC, oL44 Delmar,St. 
Louis, MO 63130. Phone: (314) 826-5544. 

THE FORD FOUNDATION is now in the fourth and final year of Us 
"Venture Fund" Program which is designed to ''enable college administrators 
to respond quickly to new ideas or projects that might enrich the liberal cdu- 
cation of undergraduates." Tliey have, thus far, awarded $8 million to twelve 
institution.^ in the West, twelve In the South, and most recently, twelve In the 
Midwest. Grants for the Northeast region will be made in 1974. Although 
these (and virtually all university related Ford Foundation grants) are admin- 
istered througli the college president's office, it is, of course, possible for stu- 
dents or faculty to organize a program and get it funded through the univer- 
sity or college administration. The ''Venture Fund" is only one of several 
Ford Foundation programs to aid innovation in higher education. Among a 
wide range of activities. Ford funds some TIdrd World projects. For more in- 
formation contact: Ford Foundation. 320 E. 43rd Street, New York, NY 
lOOn. Phone: 573-5000. 

THE FOUNDATION CENTER gathers and disseminates information on 
the philanthropic foundations through programs of library service, publica- 
tions, and research. The Center's libraries in New York and Washington, D.C* 
contain extensive collections of books, documents and reports on the founda- 
tion field, and current files on the activities and programs of more than 
26,000 foundations in the United States. The Center publishes several refer- 
ence works including Vie Foundation Directory, The Foundation Center /«- 
fonnation Quarterly, and Vie Foundation Grants Index (annual). They also 
publish a free 16-page pamphlet covering topics such as: what a foundation 
will look for when you submit a grant proposal, how to find In foundation 
inforntation descriptions of the various services and publications of the cen- 
ter, a brief bibliography on philanthropic foundations, and a list of regional 
reference collections with information on foundations. Contact: The Foun- 
dation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10019. Phone: (212) 
489-8710 — or 100 J Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. Phone: 
(202)3<7.1400. 
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WE FOUiWATlOX PIRECTORY, EDITION 4, (1971), is a 642.page 
book which was prepared by The Foundation Center and is distributed by 
Columbia University Press. The directory describes 5,454 major (and numy 
minor) foundations in the United States with hiforination about their purpose 
and activities, their donors, financial resources, and names of officers and 
trustees or directors. The directory is organi/cd geographically by state so 
drat it is easy to tlnd local foundations (the kind often most hkely to fund 
local projects). Tlicie is an introduction which gives some hints on fund rais- 
ing and discusses various ways to approach foundations. This is one of the 
basic tools for fund raising and is usually available in most university and 
many city hbruries. It may be purchased for $15 from Columbia Ujiiversity 
Press. 136 South Broadway, Irvington-on-Hudson. NY 10533. 

FOUNDATION FOR CHANGE is an independent, non-profit organiza- 
tion which prints and distributes l>ee Hterature about racial discrimination 
and poverty. Teachers especially will be interested in the foundation's FREE 
packet of pampldels which includes the following literature: Test Your Text- 
books, Defmitiom of Racism, Minorities and Education. Black American 
Freedom Fighters, Chicano and Proud (bi-lingual)» Puerto Rican and Proud 
(bi-lingual)» and Indian and Proud. The pan^phlets are designed for English or 
social studies classes at the sixth to twelfth grade level. Samples are available 
for 24 cents postage. All of the materials available from the Foundation are 
free, but the Foundation does request that you pay parcel post charges for 
bulk orders. Contact: Foundation for Change, Room 306, 1841 Broadway, 
New York. NY 10023. Photie: (212) 765-2074, 

FREE LAW SCHOOL is a pioneer effort, in its attempts to interest and 
train people in "frontier issues*' of the law and innovative techniques wliich 
are ignored in traditional law schools. Courses are open to lawyers, law stu- 
dents and lay people. FLS hopes to create a new trust between lawyers and 
their clients, to break down the barriers which sometimes set lawyers apart 
from the people they ser\e. Courses last 6 to 8 weeks and cost $5 for admin- 
istrative expenses and mateiials. Recent course^i have included Juvenile Law, 
Military Law. Prisoner's Rights, Labor Law and Basic Research. Teachers in- 
cluded radical lawyers, jailhouse lawyers and members of a women's group. 
Contact: Free Law School. 1307 Sansom, 3rd Floor, Philadelphia. PA. 
Phone: (215) 732-4222. 
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FREE LEARNING EXCHANGE '*iiwites all people to register both the 
skills or skill they would be willing to teach and the subjects they would like 
to learn/' The exchange will then try to link these people according to their 
interests. Contact: The Free Learning Exchange, c/o Paul Knat/, 305 River- 
side Drive, Apt. 7.E, New York, NY 10025. Phone: (212) UN 5-0634. 

FREl' UNIVERStTY DIRECTORY (FUDl put together by Jane Ucht 
man and published by the American /Xssocialion for Higlier F''"^^''*'rkTi «n 
1972, contains a listing or many iVee universities in tiie Uniicd Slates. Over 
100 tree u's are listed in this directory and descriptions of their programs 
are included. Inlorniation in the description includes: afllliation, number of 
studenvs per year (compiled in 1971), number of courses per term, tuition 
and fees, special projects, budget, and year founded. Copies of the FUD are 
available for Sl.50 from the American Association for Higher Education, One 
Uupont Circie, Suite 780, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

FRIENDS OF HAITI is a livlng^working collective that tries lo ''keep 
tlie American people co* Manlly aware of U.S. involvement in the internal 
aftairs of Haiti,** The Friends produce regular programs on Haiti for WBA[* 
FM radio and public^acces;^ cable TV, both in NYC. Contact; Friends of 
Hai^i, Box 365, Hopewell Junction, NY 12533. Phone: (914)226-6282. 

FRIENDS OF MICRONESIA provides information to create a public 
awareness of the exploitative administration of Micronesia by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Tliey are working also to prevent the resurgence of American mili- 
tarism in Micronesia, and support attempts to end U.S. aggression in other 
parts of Asia and to end the destruction of Micronesian Islands, the forced re- 
moval of popularion. the radioactive contamination of Matshallcse, and the 
discriminatory and political power of U.S. officials. Their newsletter. Friends 
of Micronesia, is published quarterly and is available for $5 per year for indi- 
viduals, SI 2 per year for institutions. Foreign subscribers pay $2 extra. Bulk 
rates available. Contact: Fricnda of Micronesia, 232S McKinley Ave., Berke- 
ley, C A 94703. Phone: (415)849^1715. 

FRONT LINE is a newsletter devoted to "reporting nesvs from the 
Greek underground and participating in the rebirth of Greek socialist senti^ 
nient in tlie United States." The Front Line editors are primarily interested 
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in reaching the Greek-American community directly with news and commen- 
tary such as **A Message to Greek Socialists in the United States" (which ap- 
l^ared in the most recent issue). However, the publication also offers useful 
first hand inforjiation for those who are uninformed about the oppressive 
Greek government ar.d the development of Greek resistance activities. Two 
recent issues of Front Line carried articles and discussions of the Greek stu- 
, dent resistance movement. Front Line has been in existence for over a year 
now. Tlie first five issues of the newsletter are available for only SI. As a 
small independent publication, Front Line will appreciate any additional con- 
tributions. Wri^c for publications list. Contact: Front Line, PENA, Box 
5128, Clinton, NJ 08809. 

FUTURES INFORMATION INTERCHANGE (HI) is a volunteer group 
in llie School of Education, Future Studies Program of the University of 
Massachusetts. Fll publishes d newsletter focusing on **in-service teacher cur- 
riculum and methods,'* available at no cost. A Flitiire Studies Bibliography 
is available from FH for a cost of $4. Fll will be conducting workshops on 
*'curriculum development and in-service training** for teachers in the fall. 
Contact: Fll. School of Education, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
MA01002. Phone: (413) 253-5475. 

GAY PEOPLE AND MENTAL HEALTH is a monthly bulletin pub- 
lished by gay activists who are trying to provide a forum for discussioti of the 
issues ajid problems faced by mental health workers trying to relate to gay 
people. Rather than co]\centrate on lengthy discussions, however, the bulletin 
will try to act ijs a bulletin^board for resources and events of joint concern to 
gay people and mental heahh workers. Contact: GPMH, PO Box 3592* 
Minneapolis, MN ! 5403. 

THE GAY STUDENT CENTER of the National Student Association 
publishes {nterOiange, a newsletter, and offers a gay studies course syllabi 
exchaJige. The January-February 1973 issue o( InterOiange features an article 
entitled * Ihr Tjials of a Gay Teacher.** This article describes the discrimina- 
tion and liacassment experienced by a man who has become "a symbol and 
leader of th ^ struggle against oppression of gay people in the teaching profes- 
sian.'* llie c>rticle also discusses the firings and transfers of other gay teachers 
and the ensuiiig court battles. In addition to Interchange the center publishes 
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mote than a dozen course outlines for gay studies courses being laugJu 
throughout the United States and Canada. These course outlines could be 
very useful to people who want to develop theit own study centers or intro- 
duce gay courses on campus or In the community. Cost for xerox copies is 
$2. If you know of any gay courses being tauglit, please share the course out- 
lit^e with others. Contact: NGSC, 2115 **S'' Street, N W , Washington, D.C, 
20008. Phone: (202) 265-9890. 

GAY STUDIES PROJECT OF THE NEW YORK GAY ACTIVIST AL- 
LIANCE (GAA/NY) lias announced that a is planning to publish a newsletter 
on gay studies. Richard Wandel, president of GAA/NY has made the follow- 
ing statement about the need for such a newsletter: "Because these (gay) 
courses are a recent development, there Is little exchange of information. 
Teachers and students in one school don't know what is being done else- 
where." Therefore, GAA/NY is trying to collect information about courses 
currently included in gay studies programs throughout the nation. If you can 
help, contact: GAA Gay Studies Project, 99 Wooster Street, New York* NY 
10012. 



GA Y SUNSHINE is a journal of gay liberation published bi-monthly in 
Sm Francisco and circulated nationally. The publication concentrates on 
gay politics, personal accounts, poetry, graphics and interviews. Recent issues 
include in-depth interviews with poets such as Allen Ginsberg and John Wie- 
ners as well as material written on and by gay prisoners. Also available 
(througli the Gay Liberation Book Service), is a free list of publications and 
materials. The list offers books, periodicals, pamphlets and poetry on gay 
liberation. Both Gay Simshine and the Gay Liberation Book Service can be 
reached by contacting: PO Box 40397, San Francisco, CA 94140. Phone: 
(415) 824-3184. 



GEMINI INSTITUTE, CONSULTANTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS was formed to support and promote experimental 
education in the Midwest. They are primarily concerned with curriculum 
development and design. Contact: Gemini Institute^ 8160 Sycamore Road, 
Indianapolis, IN 46240. Phone; (317) 257-3215. 
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aR:l\}tA \\'t:f:Kl.Y Rt:yn:U' h tho wookly suniiiuuy oi Granmu, llic 
daily novvspiiper of tlie Coniiiuinist Parly of C'lb.;. Published in Hriglish (as 
well as severnl otIuT laruHuigcs). Grannia c win boih the news of Cuba (as it is 
wrilicn for the Cubans) ami iiueriialionui news. It is very intcresling (o see 
the dilTcrencc beiween \\w inlcrj)aiu>na) news js ropo/ied h) (Jranma and the 
news as it is carried in the U.S. press. Granma is airmailed to the U.S. weekly. 
A one-year subscii[)tion is S5.50. Contact: Grmna, Ave. General Sudrez y 
Territorial, Pla/a de la Revokuion, '*Jose Marl!/' Havana, Cuba, Aparlado 
6280. Phono: (overseas operator reOjUired) 70.(>52 1. 

TIIK GRAY PANTHESl NETWORK is a coalition of older and younger 
people exploring societal values ;especiaUy agism) which bring about oppres- 
sive lite conditions in order that we may activate effective social change and 
aid in the freedom to self-determination. Hducational and informational nia^ 
terials and activities include a Gray Panther **Organi/ing Manual/' sponsorship 
of cfHiterenccs and seminars, national and local newsletters, speakers bureaus, 
rental of a Gray Panihei film. Social action and advocacy projects are local- 
ized across the country with each Gray Panther group developing its own 
style. Contact: Gray Panihcrs, Tabernacle Church, 3700 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. PA U)104. 

GUERILLA ART ACTION GROUP is involved in guerilla art and guer- 
ilia theater actions. GAAG began in 1969 to provoke people, particularly 
artists and cultural institutions, into confrontation with the existing social 
crises of poverty, the war in Vietnam, racism and sexism. In museums, in the 
streets, in administrative ofllces, on the radio and at conferences (hey perform 
relevant art processes to ridicule the establishment-protesting the increasing 
grip and manipulation by big business of our cultural institutions and the art- 
ists. Documentations of their actions, including factual explanations of the 
issues they are confronting, are available. Contact: Guerilla Art Action 
Group, No. 1 Wliite St., New York, NY 10013. 

GVFRILLA TELE VISION is a book by Michael Shamberg and the 
Raindance Foundation (Holt Reinhardl & Winston, S3.95) which is an illus- 
trated '*meta-manuar' and handbook with a criucism of American television 
and lots of information about the alternative video movement. !t is a good 
beginning guide for people interested in video. Available in book stores or 
contact: Raindance Foundation, 51 Fifth Ave., IID, New York, NY 10003. 
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A GVIDEHOOK TO ISNOVATlVi: EDVCATIOSAL PROGRAMS by 
Thomas Linncy was prepared for the p\irpose of making available ititbrinalion 
about collcties and universities whidi are aiiomptinj: lo meet (he challenges 
of the educational reform movemciU. Twenty-one colleges, innovative pro 
grams within universities, and graduate programs are written up, plus men 
tion of other instiuitions with Mmilar programs. Contact: Center for Child 
ami Family Mental Health, Tlie National Institute of Mental Hcaltli, Rethesda, 
Ml) 20014 c/o RuthFalk. 

HEALTH POLICY ADVISORY CENTER (IIEALTH PAC) does re- 
search on liealth care problems; aids groups in demanding responsive health 
services; traifis nursing, medical and social work students in new perspectives 
on the health system; does seminars in patients' riglils. health llnancing^ wo- 
men and the healtfi system. They publish a monthly //e(7W/ PAC Bulletin 
(S5 tor students. S7 for others) and have a book entitled American 
Health Empire: Power, Politics and Profits (Vintage. $1.95), which is a con- 
cise analysis of the health industry. Contact: Health-PAC, 17 Murray St., 
New York, NY 10007. Phone: (212) 267-8HOO. West Coast Office, 558 
Capp St., San Francisco, CA 941 10. Phono: (415) 282-3896. 

HUMAN RIGHTS FOR WOMEN (HRW) is a non-protll liix-exempt 
corporation organized (1) to fumish legal assistance to wojnen in sex discrimi- 
nation cases of '^crucial importance,'' (2) to publish educational materials on 
women's rights, and (3) to encourage research on the legal, economic, and 
social conditions affecting women as a class. HRW publishes an informative 
newsletter covering recent legislation, current litigation, articles, reprints, and 
resource groups of import to the feminist movetnent. The February' 1973 
issue of f/RW Xewslctfer contains brief abstracts of '\Supreme Court Cases of 
hiterest to Women." A Handbook on Job Discrimination can be obtained 
from HRW for Si per copy, or S8 tor 10 copies. If yovi would like to be on 
the mailing list of {IRW, send your la.K deductible contribution. Contact: 
HRW, 1128 National Press Building, Washington. D.C. 20004. Phone: (202) 
737-1059, 

INDIAN RiGHTS ASSOCIATION is a non-seciarian, non^parlisan, con- 
tribution-supported organization seeking to promote the spiritual, mora! and 
material welfare of the IndiaJis and to protect their legal riglits. They maintain 
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accurate first hand knowledge of conditions in [ndian communities, are a 
clearingliouse tor appeals of all sorts for aid to Indians and of Inlbrmation on 
aJl phases of Indiark affairs, and cooperate \sitli other agencies and groups do- 
ing work for or among Indians. Ifhlian Truth is tlieir bulletin. Contact: In- 
dian Riglits Association, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. Phone: 
(215) 503-8349. 

INDOCHINA RESOURCE CENTER continues to gather and distribute' 
information on Indocliina and tl^e war. It publishes a monthly newsletter, 
Indochina Chronicle (S4 per year) and distributes other books, pamphlets, 
rdms and children's books on Indochina. Contact: Indochina Resource Cen- 
ter, PO Box 4000 D, Berkeley, C A 94704. Another branch of the Center con- 
centrates on the political prisoner issue and U.S. aid to Indochina, Contact: 
Indochina Resource Center, 1322 18th St,N\V\ Washington, D.C. 20036. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF NONVIOLENCE was founded 
in 1965 and held its fust sessions in Cannel Valley, California. It was de- 
signed to be a school, in the best sense of the word, where people would have 
the ^'leisure" and the opportunity to pursue serious study of the history and 
application of nonviolence, both personalty and politically. Periods of silence, 
exercise, suggested readings, and regular discussions structured the sessions. 
In 1969 the Institute moved its location to Palo Alto and there continues its 
work of education and social involvement based on the principles of nonvio- 
lence. This includes discussions, pohtical action meetings, film shov/ings, 
printing and distribution of relevant essays in addition to speaking in schools 
and with community groups. The Institute maintains a library, which is open 
to the public for reading or research and contains hterature on nonviolence 
and related topics such as collective consciousness, draft resistance and means 
of radical social change. An annotated list of reprints and recommended 
books is available for a small donation. The Journal of the Institute for the 
Study of Nonviolence, published bi-monthly, is an outgrowth of continuing 
educational and project work Sample copies of ihc Journal are free, but a $5 
subscription is requested for individuals and $10 for libraries and institutions. 
For further information, contact: Institute for the Study of Nonviolence, 
PO Box 1001, Palo Alto. CA 94302. Phone: (415) 321-8382. 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF SPORTS AND SOCIETY (ISSS) at 

Oberlin College, started an infonnative newsletter in February 1973. Volume 
I, Number 1, not only discusses the *'Ath!clic Revolution at Oberlin," but 
also outlines a current study on *'sex disctiminalion in university athleiics 
and physical education programs.'* The newsletter also mentions important 
conferences, reviews books such as/?/>; Off Vie HigCame, and generally keeps 
its readers abreast of the changes and demands for change in the field of 
men*s and women's athletics. The ISSS newsletter will be published every 
siK (o etglit weeks. A SlO donation to the ISSS is requested in lieu of a sub- 
scription charge. Contact: ISSS, Hales Gymnasium, Oberlin College, Oberlln, 
OH 44074 

INSTITUTE ON THE CHURCH IN URBAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
(ICUIS) is an international clearingliouse of documentation and information 
on t)ie chufch*s worldwide urban-industrial mission. The institute provides 
coordination and documentation, research and t^ublication of papers, reprints 
and bibliographies of inlormation relating to urban-industrial society and in- 
ternational issues. ICUIS also publishes monthly an Abstract Senke (SI 5 
per year) listing and cross-referencing research materials useful in researching 
international liberation struggles. Available from ICUIS at no charge is Notes 
on Urban Industrial Mission, which contains book revicw^s such as "Tlie Myth 
of Aid: The Hidden Agenda of the Development Reports/' by Coulet and 
Hudson; '^Reveille for Radicals,** by Aiinsky; and *'Rules for Radicals,'' also 
by Alinsky. An issue is now In preparation on multinational coiporatlons 
and their effects on developing countries. Contact: tCUiS, 800 West Beldcn 
Avenue, Chicago J L 60614. Phone: (312)549-3700, 

INTRODUCING WE SINGLE VTR SYSTEM by Grayson Mattingly 
and Welby Smith is a large formal workbook dealing with both the technical 
and operations side of video. It offers a rationale that includes an understand- 
ing of the hardware. Contact: Box 28031 , Washington, D.C. 20005. 

JEWISH FREE UNIVERSITY is a radical new approach to Jewish learn- 
ing, a grass roots approach intended for the person who was turned off to 
Hebrew school and dropped out after Bar Mitzvah, as well as for the person 
who wants fresh and sophisticated perspectives on classic and modern topics. 
The goal is to aid the rearch fo: identity througli a rediscovery of one's Jewish 
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roots aiivl their Klcvance to oneself and to today's woild. JFU cou5Cs are 
free and are tauglu by volunteers who include professors, novelists, rabbis, 
etc. Classes are held ai several locations ihrougluiul ihe chy, ranging from 
foon\s on campuses to private homes, Courses ran^e from mini-courses to 
full sessions. Recent titles include: The Jewish Secularist Tradition, A Cri- 
tical Look at the State of Israel, Music of the American Synagogue, The Jew- 
ish Woman and the Jewish Family, History of Russian Jewry, and From Kllis 
Island to Suburbia. Contact: Jewish Free University, 402 Pennsylvania 
Building, 1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. Phone: (215) LO 
8^6261 or LO 7-590:. 

JOURNAL D'ECRJWRE IMPOSSIBLE is the title of an intemational 
monthly magazine specializing in alternative education and psychology. 
Forming through the ctTorts of several selTnamod '^alternative writer- 
activists/' the journal is put out by a publishing fiouse which shares profits 
among the writers, editors and translators. According to Chaim Steingold, 
tl\e spokesperson for the publication, the journal is in need of original manu- 
scripts, articles and translators of Hebrew^ Arabic and European languages. 
The first issue, January 1974, deals with *'Madness in Developed and Under- 
developed Countries/' Contact: Chaim Steingold, Conard House, 241 Jack- 
son, San Francisco, CA 94 1 1 5. 

JOURNAL OF WORLD EDUCATIONS a qimia]y publication of the 
Association of World Colleges and Universities, The Joumai reports on re» 
gional, national and international conferences, seminars and publications on 
world education. Also included are special articles on topics related to educa- 
tional innovation and cooperation, philosophy of world education, interna- 
tional voluntary service, study/travel programs, and cross-cultural experiences. 
Regular features are pence education, environmenlal educalion, book reviews, 
and news of other g:'>ups and projects in world education. Contact: Joumai 
of Work! Eiluvathn, Association of World Colleges and Universities, 3 Harbor 
Hill Drive, Huntington, NY If 743. 

KNOW> INC., a women*s press collective, is a non-profit, lax-exempt 
corporation, printing and publishing articles on the feminist movement, re- 
prints, and booki. They publish a list of ^'Reporters You Can Trust,** and a 
list of feminist periodicals and special publishing projects. For three years, 
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Know has compiled a bibliography entitled Books of Interest to Feminists, 
which is periodically updated. The main objectives of the women of Know 
arc to *Misseminato literature concerning the women's movement to women 
and men at a cost they can afford;" *'to construct an information network to 
be used to propagate social change;" and *'to be successful enougli to pay peo- 
ple, especially women, for their work in the women's movement/' A publica- 
tions list is available from Know, which includes over 300 articles, books and 
reprints, and lists authors, titles, and prices. The publications are reasonably 
priced. Also available for S4 per year is Know News, a news bulletin pub- 
lished irregularly througliout the year, containing announcements of confer- 
ences, demonstrations, job openings, and legislative actions. Each issue usual- 
ly concentrates on a specific topic or event of current importance to femi- 
nists. Contact: Know, hic, PO Box 86031, Pittsburgh, PA 15221. Phone: 
(412) 241-4844. 

KOPN is an educational, non-conmiercial FM community radio station 
in Columbia, Missouri. The goals of KOPN are to represent ali disenfran- 
chised citizens of Columbia and to provide information about such topics as 
nutrition, health care, welfare rigfits, gay liberation, black organizations and 
critical interviews with community officials. In short, KOPN offers a radical 
perspective on subjects *'systemaUcaUy ignored and repressed by other radio 
stations.*' KOPN is run strictly on a subscriber basis: people donate time, 
money and equipment in exchange for a vote in the board of directors elec- 
tion. In addition to any financial support you can ofter, KOPN would appre- 
ciate your sending them "gratis'* copies of movement publications for their 
review and inclusion as news sources, records and tapes of music, talks, docu- 
mentaries, poetry readings, prose readings, etc. In heu of payment for these 
things, KOPN offers free publicity and access to tapes on various topics put 
together by people at KOPN and in Columbia. Contact: Cathy Bierbach, 
KOPN Radio, 915 E. Broadway, Columbia, MO 65201. Phone: (314) 
443-5611. 

KVST-TV is a new community-controlled viewer-sponsored public tele- 
vision station in Los Angeles dedicated "to the task of motivating people to 
participate in positive social action in the community " At least 80 percent 
of the air-time on KVST will consist of "hard issue public affairs programs 
directed toward conununily problem-solving.*' Prior to going on the air in 
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Soprcniber, U)73, KVST has coiiipitod ii initioiial prograniniing resources flic 
to locate lllins, publications, periodicals, and community organizations which 
might serve as referotice muteriah If you iuive a list of tlhns or videotapes on 
your group's activities, or publish a periodical or newsletter, KVST people are 
interested in receiving sample copies. In order to deal with controversial is- 
sues and rellect ever>' area of social concern, KVST-TV depends on your con- 
tribution of iiUorniatioti to develop their community-controlled, viewer-spon- 
sored, TV station. Contact: Michael Colvin, KVST-TV, 1633 Weslwood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA ^)00:4. I'horie: (213) 478-0589. 

LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION was formed in 1927 to conduct 
investigations and studies of social, economic and political questions in llic 
ii\tor05l of the k'bor and progressive movement^ and to issue its findings in the 
torm of reports, articles, pamphlets and books. Contact: LRA, 80 E. II th 
St,, New York, NY 10003. 

I AW STUDENTS CIVIL RIGHTS RESEARCH COUNCIL works with 
law students around the country to mcel the legal needs of civil rights and 
poor people's organizations, to support the legal defense of movement people 
singled out for attack because of their organizing work and to change the 
basic nature of the legal profession by recruiting poor and minority people to 
attend law school. Contact: LSCRRC, 22 40 Street, New York, NY 
10016. Phone: (212) 689^1 293. 

THE LEARNING EXCHANGE, based on the social philosophy and 
educational theories of Ivan lllich, gathers learning resources and makes them 
available to con\mur\ity members. Learning resources are described as the 
knowledge, interests and skills of community members, supplemented by the 
tools and materials necessary for exchange. The Learning Exchange service 
operates according to the principles of "deiuocratic institutions.'' ll is sim- 
ple, free and totally non-exclusionary. Contact: The Learning Exchange, 
PC Box 920, Hvanslon, IL 60204. Phone: (312) 864-4133. 

LEARMXG RESOURCE CATALOG is being put together by Jeffrey 
Siirank, editor of MEDIA AflX, a newsletter of educational ideas and resour^ 
ces. The catalog will include materials such as newsletter, books, tapes, cata- 
logs, aiid resources to acquaint teachers and learners with materia] that is 
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crealivc, exciting, educational, and of import to social change. Contact; 
Jeffrey Slirank, 145 Brentwood Drive. Palatine, IL 60067. 

LEG^M MANUAL FOR ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS has been pub- 
lished by New School News, a service publication for the alternative school 
movement in the Chicago metropolitan area. NSN began publ'shing the man- 
tial in three parts with its April 1972 issue. The manual was compiled by the 
Counter Culture Law Project, a part of the Not;hwestern Legal Assistance 
Clink. Contact: New School News, Anunican Friends Service CommiUee, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 60605. 

THE LIBERATED LIBRARIANS NEWSLETTER is a small, indepcn- 
dept newsletter published in response to "the majority of library science stu- 
dents (who) are complacent and impervious to the injustice that rei£,(is su- 
preme in our society,*' The editors try to present information which will 
provoke discussion and action on social issues. Their leftist political position 
is clear but they see their role as information providers, not evangelists. The 
newsletter usually contains clippings from both straigju and underground 
media. Subscription: SI per year (S2 if invoice is necessary). Contact: Lib- 
erated Librarians Newsletter, 2200 Benjamin Franklin Parkway, E-1708, 
Philadelphia, PA 19330. Phone: (2J5) 561*5886. 

LIBERATION is a monthly magazine of radical social change which in- 
cludes book reviews, news notes an.^ other features. Liberation, like WIN, 
Tfie Guardian, and VSC, is one of the pcdodicals most often read by people 
involved in serious movement activities, A subscription is S7 per year (libra- 
ries pay SI 5) and a sin^e copy is SI. Contact: Liberation^ 339 Lafayette 
St., New York, NY 10012. 

LIBERATION SCHOOL FOR WOMEN offers "introductory courses 
which help women understand how we are oppressed and wliat hberation 
could mean.'' The school also offers several kinds of skills courses, including 
self-defense, legal skills, prepared childbirth, and repairing home appliances 
and automobiles, ^'Tljere arc also study groups in such areas as health, econo- 
tnics, education and psychology. These courses help women develop a unified 
understanding of how American society operates. They give us confidence in 
our ability to think and act for ourselves." Each class of the Liberation 
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School meets once a week for six to eight weeks. Classes arc open to any 
woman who registers and who pays S^ per ch^ss (if possible) to keep4hc 
school rimning. Contact: lal>eralion School for Wtimcn. 852 W. liehnoni, 
CliicagoJL 60657. Phone: (312)348-4,^00, 

THE LIVING-LEARNING CENTER is a service/learning unit of the 
University of Minnesota, It is designed to assist students, faculty, and com- 
munity persons and groups to develop and carry out off-campus |)rojecls. 
Several projects concerning change in tlie educational system and develop- 
wcwi of educational alternatives are facilitated by the Alternative Education 
project of the CciUer, Similarly, staff persons organize projects incorporating 
field experience and an academic/tiieoreiical back-up for small groups of stu- 
dents which are arnmged in the following areas: Day Care Jntercultural Edu- 
cation, Health Care, Legislative Process/Corrections, Urban History, Women's 
Studies, Neighborhood Issues, and Communications for Social Change. Aca- 
demic credit is usually arranged for these projects, as well as for ideas or 
interests outside of these areas that a student may have. Contact: LLC, 
1425 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55*!14. Phone: (612)373- 

LOCAL INFORAJATION DIRECTORIES are of?en an excellent source 
of information about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, 
free u's, food ctvops. etc. There are several good ones pviblished in localities 
throughout the United States and Canada. Here is a partial listing of such 
directories: 



British Columbia Access Cat dog 
Box 5688, Sla. V 
Vancouver. 1 2, BC 
Canada 

Connecticut People's Yellow Paiges 
c/o Joel Rogers 
636 Howard Ave. 
New Haven, C^i 06519 

Do It 

1921 21st St. 
Boulder, CO 80202 



f:thos 
Box 1175 

Little Rock, AR 72203 

Fvanston Pcoplc*s Yellow Pages 
c/o Robert Sliurtleff, Lunt Hall 
Eivanston, IL 60201 

Xvw Ifampshire People's Yellow Pages 
c/o Donna San Antonio, 
Stagecoach Annex 
Apt. No. 6, Dame Rd, 
Durham, Ml 
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on 

VO Box 4752, Duke Sta, 
Diithum. NX^ 27706 



Portland People 's Yellow Pages 
New School Workshop 
76 lixchan^o Si, 
I'ortluiKl Ml-: 041 1 1 



Peof \ 's Yello Pages 
2531 Jackson, No. 9 
San J-raiidsco, CA 941 I 5 



Pugef Sound Access 
VO Box 15301 
\VcJi;cwook Sla, 
Seattle, \VA 981 15 



People's Yellow P^jgcs 
351 H road way 
Cjiiihruige, MA 02139 



Red Pages 

17 24 :Oih Si, N,W. 

c/o Washington Area i-ree Univ. 

Washington, DX\ 20009 



People *s Yellow Pages 
c/o linnuuis House 
241 i", 1 ir)ih St. 
New York, NY 10029 



Vvrmont PeopIe*s Yellow Paiges 
c/o Hubar, Box 193 
Plainfield, VT 05667 



LOLLIPOP POWER, INC. mns workshops for teachers, offers speakeis 
to both community and academic groups and publishes children*s books. Or- 
ganized as a collective. Lolhpop Power, an anti-sexist, aiUi-racisi, tcniinist, 
antUcapiiahst group, does not charge for workshops. Books published by 
Lollipop Power are available at SI. 50 and S1.75;some kind of reimbursement 
is appreciated foi speaking engagements. For a hst of their children's picture 
books, contact: Lollipop Power. Inc., PO Box 1 171, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, 

SiADSFSSSErmBK SEWS (MNN) is a cominimicaiions network for 
the interchange of energy and support of people in the Bay area who are try- 
ing to change thc'^archaic and repressive aspects'* of the psychiatric treatment 
centers that they work and live in. As a magazine, i\}NN also" acts as a clear- 
higlK>use created tor people who want to plug into the established and/or al- 
ternative *'ment.'il iiealth" network, either to get help from it or to work in 
it. Rc^searcli and evahiation of the different alternatives available to people 
having psychotic experiences is being done by MNN, Artistic energy in tiiC 
form of drawings, prose, pcxMry, letters, and personal experiences arc also 
included in the maga/ine. A/AW can be obtained by subscription for a dona- 
lion of S2 or more. Contact: MNN, Box 684, San Francisco. CA 
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MAiWAL Oy ORGANIZING MACRO-ANALYSIS SEMINARS fias 
been compilod by the Philadelphia Life Center MacroAitalysis Collective. 
According to the manual, macro-nnalysis is *'a term for the process by whicii 
luinianitarians who are interested in working toward a just society study tiie 
big picture of social reality and apply their findings to their socia] actions.** 
Tlie manual outlines general process, techniques and suggested content direc- 
tion for the seminars, it Includes a usetul reading list on the areas of ecology, 
U.S. relations to Third World nations, and U.S. domestic problems. The col- 
lective stresses that the seminars are not an end in themselves. Instead, the 
purpose of macro-analysis **is to maximize the effectiveness of action.'* This 
manual is a concise and useful summary of effective change processes. Cost: 
S.75 each for 1-9 copies, $.60 each for over 9 copies-plus postage. Contact: 
Macro- Analysis Collective, Philadelphia Life Center, 4719 Cedar Avenue, 
Philadelphia, PA 10143, Phone: (215) 724-7398, 

MATERNAL INFORMATION SERVICES, INC, (MIS) publishes Tlie 
Wofking Mother, a national quarterly, and ofters free women's center services. 
Operating front a feminist perspective, MIS is particularly interested in socio- 
economic and pohtical problems of American motfiers. In addition lo Vie 
Working Mother, costing $3 per year for an individual subscription and $10 
per year tor libraries and organizations, MIS has an Abortion Directory which 
is available for $5. In the future, MIS women hope to develop courses for 
their w^omen's center and estabhsh a children's/women's library. Contact: 
MIS, Suite IB, 46 West 96th Street, New York, NY 10025. Phone: (212) 
865-2563. 

MEDIA MIX is aji informative monthly newsletter focusing on media 
and 'Mdeas and resources for education change." It is issued eiglit times year- 
ly. Subscription costs are $5 lor one year, 59 for two years. Contact: Jeffrey 
Schrank. Hditor, 145 Brentwood Drive, Palatine, IL 60067 oiMec'iaMix, 221 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, IL 60606. 

MEDICAL COMMITTEE FOR HUMAM RIGHTS pubhshes Health 
Rights News, a newspapei dealing with radical social change in the medical 
profession. The January 1971 i^^sue carried an extensive list of free clinics, 
including their addresses, phone numbers and descriptions. Subscriptions to 
ffealth Rights News are $5 a year. Contact: Medical Committee for Human 
Riglits, 831 South Loomis Street, Chicago, IL 60607. 
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THE MEIKLEJOHN CIVIL LIBERTIES LIBRARY is an excellent 
source of nialerials on consiilutlonal law. The heart of its collection is its 
files of recent cases raising the central legal demands of the people: freedom, 
fair treatment, and equdlity. The Library has an extensive collection ofim- 
porl.mi unreported opinions on issues affecting individual rights* witli large 
holdings on Selective Service problems and student rights. Services- available 
by phone, mail, or in person-include: use of the library aiid the services of 
its staff at BerkeU'y, citations to cases and 'av/ reviev/ articles and copies of 
digests of materials in its collection, and if sufUcient materials arc not avail- 
able, referral to a specialist in the Held of your concern in your geographical 
area. For further information about their publications and services, write: 
MeikJejolm Civil Liberties Library, 1715 Francisco Street, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 94701. Phone: (415) 848-0599. 

MEN'S PAGES offers reprints of various articles and material on men*s 
struggles with sexism. Subscriptions arc $3'year, $.50-copy, binronthly. Con- 
tact: Men's Pages. Bob Shurtlcff, 909 Foster, Evanslon, IL 60621. 

MEN*S SWITCHBOARD CENTER is a collective of men struggling to 
free themselves from sex role stereotypes, to oppose male supremacy and 
male chauvinism and to define and develop themselves positively. The switch- 
board distributes and produces material on nien*s and women's struggles with 
sex roles and gayness. They also coordinate the formation of men*s con- 
sciousness-raising groups in the Bay Area, nm a drop-in center and weekly 
drop-in raps, and operate a telephone information service. Projects include 
anti-sexist actions, child care, and workshops. They are interested iii hearing 
from inmates of prisons and mental hospitals. Contact: Men*s Switchboard, 
2700 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: (415)845-4-^^ 

MENTAL PATIENT POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE (MP-PAC) is 

an organization of mental patients, professionals, and others dedicated to 
political action against the abuses of institutional psychiatry. MP-PAC people 
are opposed io involuntary commitment, other forms of coercion of mental 
patients, psychosurgery, and more subtle forms of control and degradation of 
mental patients. MP-PAC calls on mental patients and their allies to struggle 
collectively against their subjugation, incarceration and humiliation by institu- 
tional psychiatry. Contact: MP-PAC, c/o J. Shupack, 450 East 63rd Street, 
New York, NY 10021. 
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MENTAL PATIENT RESISTANCF (MPR) is a political action group 
which aims to improve the lives of '*nieiUal patients." MPR is involved irt 
consciousness-raising of mental patients ?Tid the public to the understanding 
that many of our *'einotionar* problems are reactions to a social situation 
and that the proper treatment **is becoming socially and politically aware of 
tliat reality/' Contact: MPR, 1 1 Polhemus Place, Brooklyn, NY 1 1215. 

MENTAL PATIENTS* LIBERATION PROJECT (MPLP) has drafted a 
"bill of riglils'' designed to insure every citizen's psychic and physical Integ- 
rity, In this *'bill of rights/' MPLP advocates the abolishment of Involuntary 
commitment and coercive medication and treatment for people incarcerated 
in mental institutions. Stating that people 'liave a right to demand rational 
and humane alternatives to incarceration in mental hospitals for indeterminate 
sentences, and a riglu to question the nature of medication and treatment as 
well as the riglit to be fully informed of their deleterious side-effects/' MPLP 
has available a Patients Rights Manual and hopes to set up a legal aid society 
for those whose rights are taken away and/or abused. Also, MPLP plans to 
set up neighborhood crisis centers as alternatives to incarceration and institu- 
tional 'Commitment/* Although the primary focus of MPLP right now is to 
help mental patients, they also are interested in helping those ex-patients who 
are still suffering and struggling with societal abuse and discrimination. Con- 
tact; MPLP. 56 East 4th Street, New York, NY 10003. Phone: (212) 254- 
4270. 

MIDDLE EAST RESEARCH AND INFORMATION PROJECT is a col- 
lective effort of its staff and associates, attempting to focus on the role of the 
U.S. in the political economies of the Middle Eastern countries and on the 
class and national struggles of the people. MERIP ^\x\A\%h&%MERlP Reports, 
amonthly bulletin of articles and news analysis($6 per year subscription, S12 
for non-profit institutions) and distributes pamphlets and books on Middle 
East topics. It also has speakers available on a variety of subjects, and a slide 
show on the PeopIe^s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Contact: MERIP, PC 
Box 48, Harvard Square Station, Cambridge, MA 02138, or MERIP, PO Box 
3122, Columbia Heights Station, Washington, D,C. 20010. 

MIDWEST COUNCIL DE LA RAZA offers financial assistance for 
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(postage included). If you have a newsletter, we would like to set up an ex- 
change, Con tad: Co-Op Periodicals* Box 130» Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

MOVEMENT FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE: Our basic premise is that 
the strategy for the seventies must be to directly engage the vast majority of 
Americans who earn less than $15,000 a year in a grass roots political move- 
ment organized around basic economic issues. To this end the Movement for 
Ecopomic Justice Organizing Center promotes, assists and initiates local or- 
ganizing efforts around the country. The Organizing Center provides research* 
training, program ideas* educational materials, organizing materials and other 
services. Tax issues and revenue sharing have been areas of special interest. 
Consumer issues, unemployment, the utilities industry are on the agenda. A 
montlily newsletter reports on organizing efforts around the country and 
highlights a variety of economic issues of concern to low and middle income 
people. Contact: Movement for Economic Justice-Organizing Center, 1609 
Connecticut Ave. N W , Washington, D.C. 20009. Phone: (202)462-4200. 



MOVIMIENTO ESTUDIENTAL CHICANO DE AZTLAN (MECHA)js 

a national organization of university and college students dedicated to the 
advocacy of la raza. In California alone» there are an estimated 500 chapters. 
All chapters can detemime their own goals and activities. Some typical 
MECHA projects include tutorial programs, newspapers, various services for 
Chicano prisoners, community breakfast programs, law suits against universi- 
ties for racist recruitment practices, funding of barrio services and develop- 
ment of La Raza Studies programs. Contact: MECHA* University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, CA. Phone: (415) 642-7278, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE LEGAL SUPPORT OF AL- 
TERNATIVE SCHOOLS is designed to research, coordinate, and support 
legal actions involving no -public alternative schools. Because of state licen- 
sing requirements and procedures, many alternative schools have been forced 
to close or have been prevented from starting. NALSAS wants to tight this 
repression but to do so ihey need support and response from people around 
the United Siates. Letters of support, evidence of harrassment, contacts for 
funding sources or donations would be appreciated. Contact: NALSAS, PO 
Box 2241, Santa Fe,NM 87501. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SEXUAL CIVIL LIBERTIES offers 
up-todate infonnalion on court cases, law reform, and other aspects of gay 
hassles. The Conunlltee is particularly interested In counseling groups work- 
ing for legislative changes and in promoting test cases to challenge the consti- 
tutionality of anti-gay laws. Contact: NCSCL, c/o Dr. Arthur C. Warner, 
18 Ober Road, Princeton, NJ 08540. Phone: (609) WA 4* 1950. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES "is fundamen- 
tally concerned with restoring huniani<;tic knowledge to Its function as a guide 
to OUT personal and civic lives. As part of its effort to promote the apprecia- 
tion and use of such knowledge, the Endowment has established a new grant 
prograh) for the support of humanities projects initiated and conducted by 
young people. . . The Youthgrants in the Humariitles program enables 
people (usually under 30) to apply for as much as S 10,000 to carry on re- 
search, study, design of educational programs and dissemination of informa- 
tion. Tlie procedure for applying for grants, while formal, is designed to make 
it easy for a non-experienced person or group to have an equal opportunity 
to receive funding. Tlie Endowment publishes a pamphJet giving guidelines 
and information about the program which people should write for before get- 
ting too involved in applying for money. According to this pamphlet, **To 
be considered for a Youihg/ant award, a proposed project must mec*t three 
basic conditions: (1) The project must relate in a clear way to the humani- 
ties. (2) The project must have a clear purpose, a carefully defined scope, an 
identifiable end product* and a high promise of helping individuals develop 
their critical faculties. (3) Although adults may be involved (and are encour- 
aged to serve) as advisors or consultants, young people must carry the major 
responsibility for the project's initiation, development, and execution. Dead- 
lines for grant proposals are as follows: Grants beginning in September must 
have applications in no later than April 2. Grants beginning in December 
must have apphcations in by July 3 1 , and grants beginning in April must have 
applications in by November IS. Contact: NEH,806 15th NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20506. Phone: (202)382-5721. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GLTLD is a nationwide association of lawyers, 
law students, legal workers, and jailhouse lawyers who provide legal support 
lor the movement for social change. Most of the work of the guild is carried 
out by local and regional offices in the following cities: Atlanta, Austin, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Iowa City, Los 
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Angelcs» Minneapolis, Philadelphia. Pitlsburgl'., Portland. New York, Sjn Jose, 
San Francisco and Washington, D.C. Their national olTice is located at: 23 
Cornelia Si. New York. NY 10014. Phono: (21 2) 255.«028. 

THE NETWORK PROJECT is an anti-profit research and action group 
that publishes bi-n\onthly reports. So far, six Network Project notebooks 
have been published, aJid the quality of research and Mipplerncntary conniien- 
(ary make the notebooks extremely impressive, Notebook Number One fo- 
cuses on the uses and misuses of domestic coinniunicalions satellites; Note- 
book Number Two appears to be a well-documented and lalVnniative direc- 
tory of the major leleconununications networks; Notebook Number Three is 
a primer on censorship and investigates the implications of network control 
of information; Notebook Number Four is a study of the WlUte flouse role iii 
media; Number Five is concerned with cable television; and Number Six is 
entitled Down Sesame Street. Hach of the notebooks is available for S2. An 
indi\idual subscription is SIO per year, while institutional subscriptions are 
$25* In addition to the notebook scries, the Network Project makes its re- 
searchers available for speaking engagements, seminars and radio programs. 
Write for Information on the series of radio documentation, entitled Feed- 
back. Tapes and transcripts of the programs are also available for private 
use. Contact: The Network Project, 104 Earl Hall, Colun^bia University, 
NewYork^NY 10027. Phone: (213)380-5113. 

THE NEW AMERICAN MOVEMENT is a national organization devoted 
to building a movement for democratic socialism in the United States. Chap- 
ters in over 30 cities are involved in electoral, workplace and community or* 
gani?ing projects; are working on programs against the war and for impeach- 
ment, and for democratic people's control of the economy. A monthly news- 
paper is published from 388 Sanchez St., San Francisco, CA 94114. Sub- 
scriptions are S3 per year. The national ofllce is located at 242 1 E. Franklin 
Ave., MinneapoUs^MN 55406. 

NEW DAY FILMS is a distribution cooperative for films about women. 
Formed as an alternative to the profit-oriented film distributors, New Day 
Films believes in '*the importance of cooperative action in bringing about so- 
cial change." New Day Films distributes tllms produced independently. In 
addition to offering workshops, New Day Films also arranges for filmmakers 
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to appear at speaking engagements. Such well-known films as ''GrovsingUp 
Female** and ^'Anything You Want To Be*' are available for rental and pur- 
chase. Contact: New Ihiy Filjns. PO Box 315, Prunklin Lakes, NJ 07417. 
Plione: (201)891-8240. 

NEW ENGLAND ACTION RESEARCH (NEAR) on the military indus- 
trial complex is compiling inlormation on corporations and AmericaJi mili- 
tarisn). Nl^AR has information on mihtary work being conducted in New 
Bnglajid by corporations and universities, corporate involvement in Indo- 
China and other aspects of corporate An\erica. Available are flies full of 
military contracts awarded to major corporations since January 1971, detail- 
ing information on all major weapons systems being developed or now in use. 
Also N[:aR has obtained listings by the Pentagon of prime military contracts 
by city, state, and corporation. NEAR staff are anxious to help people use 
lliis information to build local social change projects. Contact: NEAR, 48 
Inman Street. Cambridge, MA 02139. 

NEW ENGLAND FREE PRESS (NEFP) is a working collective of five 
members who print and publish radical literature and arc also open to train- 
ing people interested in learning the printing trade. Radical literature avail- 
able througli NEFP ranges from topics such as **Early Socialization'' and 
'*The Working Class: an Overview and Strategy" to*'Movement History and 
Perspectives*' and ''How to Do Pcver Structure Research.'* Additional cate- 
gories of available literature inchidc '*The University/' 'Mmperiallsm,'' and 
the "Atnerican Political Economy," health care, women*s liberation and sex- 
ual caste system* black history and current struggles, gay liberation. Latin 
America, China, etc. Their hterature list is up-dated periodically, and con- 
tains an amazing collection of enliglitening sources of information. As aji 
anti-proUt collective, NEFP charges only for cost of production and over- 
head for literature ordered througli them. The NHFP people see themselves 
operating from an anti-imperialist, broad working-class basis. They are seek- 
ing more original work to publish. For their literature list, or Information on 
training of printers, contact: NEFP, 60 Union Square, Somerville, Ma' 
02143. Phone: (617)628-2450. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source 
of intbrmation about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, 
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free u*s» food co-ops, etc. Contact: New Hampshire People's Yellow Pages, 
c/o Donna San Antonio, Stagecoach Annex, Apt. No. 6, Dame Rd., Durham, 
NH. 

WE NEW HARBINGER is a forum for discussion and inquiry into the 
contemporary Cooperative Movement. Each issue is devoted to a particular 
area of interest and concern regarding cooperative systems. The journal pre- 
sents a cross-section of first-hand reports and Investigatory research on the 
topic at issue, and offers challenging articles on the theory and practice of 
economic and social cooperation. A one-year subscription is $6. Bulk sub- 
scriptions (minimum of 5) are $5 each, and are recommended for groups of 
any kind; Boards of Directors, classrooms, service societies, etc. Ask about 
past issues when you write-and give us an idea of your concerns and interests 
regarding co-ops. Contact: Co-op Periodicals, Box 1301, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

THE NEW JERSEY STUDENT UNION, a high school oriented organi- 
zation, publishes Vie Unity Paper ten times yearly, and offers student rights 
information and student press services which includes the use of mimeoand 
stencil-making equipment with a discount on paper. Project information such 
35 tutoring, ecology, teacher evaluation, draft and curriculum reform is also 
available. Along with legal aid services^ the Union offers training and organi- 
zational skills. Representatives from the Union cin meet with students any- 
where in the state, anytime, by appointment. Contact: New Jersey Student 
Union, 97 Church St., New Brunswick, NJ 08901. 

NEW LIFE ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGNS INSTITUTE is a research 
and program development operation. They are concerned with developing 
more effective ways in which people can communicate and work together to 
build alternative technical, economic, social, and political systems. Current 
programs are: (1) New Life Network, a bi-monthly informational package 
available in three series, Institutional Innovation, Basic Alternatives, and Hu- 
man Potential, (2) Community Resource Library, a collection of books and 
documents available to community groups and individuals, and (3) Alterna- 
tive Pursuits Skills Kit, a community organizing program developed for the 
National institute of Mental Health as a drug abuse prevention strategy. Pro- 
grams being developed are: Social Change Networks, an attempt to put 
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jwoplo in direcc contact with each other who are working along similar lines; 
a regional Revenue Sharing Seminar, directed at building a strong citizen par- 
tkipalion in deciding ways that Revenue Sliaring will be spent; and a variety 
of seminars and publications directed at coniniUi\ity organizing. Contact: 
New Life Rnvironmental Designs Institute, l3ox 648. Kalamazoo, Ml 49005. 

NEW SCHOOL NEWS is a service publication for the alternative school 
movement in the Chicago metropolitan area. NSN also publishes a directory 
(available Februaiy 1974) of alternative schools in tlieirarea. Articles, Ideas 
and suggestions are welcomed. $3 donation is suggested. Contact: American 
Friends Service Conuiiittee, 407 Soutii Dearborn, Chicago, IL. Phone: (312) 
427-2533. 

NEW SCHOOL SWITCHBOARD is a medium of communication and 
exchange among the people of the Baltimore area who are interested in edu- 
cation change both within and without traditional schools. A newsletter is 
published irregularly at a cost of S4 for 10 issues or one year, whichever is 
greater. Contact: John Ciekot, 613 Winans Way, Baltimore, MD 21229, 

NEW SCHOOLS EXCHANGE is a national clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of ideas and information about alternatives at all levels of education. 
Tl^ey publish a bi-weekJy newsletter (except in July and August) which con- 
tains articles, information and lots of good things about people, places, and 
events. Tor a subscription to their newsletter the cost is $10 for orle year (20 
issues) for individuals, SI 2 for institutions or for Canada and Mexico, They 
also publish a National Directory of Alternative Schools for $3 which is up- 
dated annually and is included in every subscription. Contact: NSE, PO 
Box 820. St. Paris, OH 43072. Phone: (513) 663-4643. 

NEW SCHOOLS MOVEMENT is an organization attempting to link 
experimental and alternative schools in the Seattle area. NSM puts out a 
newsletter, is developing a learning network, publishes an updated directory 
of alternative schools and maintains a resource library. Contact: NSM, 402 
I5th Avenue, Hast Seattle, WA 98102. Phone: (206) 329-8300. 

NEW SEED PRESS is a pubHshing group acting on the belief that child- 
^ren's books as well as children's lives must be free of prescribed stereotyped 
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ideas about how people should live and what they should be. As a non-profit 
publisher of feminist and radical children's books» New Seed Press seeks new 
manuscripts and illustrations free from racial, class and sex role stereotyping 
concerning women and minorities, fables and fairy tales about change and 
how things could be. For brochures or hook orders (send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope) contact: New Seed Press, PO Box 3016, Stanford, CA 
94305. 

NEW WAYS /N EDUCATION acwskiicf is published primarily for peo- 
ple in Southern California who are interested in educational change and alter* 
native schools. The newsletter usually contains several pages of information 
compiled by its editors and a packet of information largely consisting of p.r. 
material from alternative institutions, movement publications, etc. Much of 
the materials in New Ways is appropriate for a national audience. The cost is 
$5/year or $l/sample. Contact: New Ways, 1778 S. Holt Ave., Los Angeles, 
C A 90035. Phone: (213) 839-6994. 

NEW YORK CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION (NYCLU) has compiled a Two 
Year Report on the work of the Students* Rights Project. Describing the 
problems of establishing students* rights in the NYC public schools, the 
NYCLU report discusses specific cases and also includes a list of the cases 
handled with a brief description of each. The pamphlet states the laws and 
regulations as they are written and not as they are enforced. Contact: 
NYCLU, 84 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 1001 1. 

NEWSREEL, a group of independent filmmaking and distribution or- 
ganizations, has released its new 1973 film catalogue. The goal of Newsreel 
is to "place the power of the film media into the hands of the poor and work- 
ing people,** giving them one more weapon in their struggle against economic 
exploitation, racism, sexism, and US. mihtary aggression, Newsreel films are 
available for rent, with a minimum rental policy established. For a free film 
catalogtie, contact: Newsreel, 630 Natoma St., San Francisco, CA 94103, or 
715 South Parkview, Los Angeles, CA 90057. Phone: (415) 621-6196 or 
(213) 384-3856. 

NEXUS, a project of the American Association for Higher Education, is 
a user-initiated referral service which puts people starting or improving pro 
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grams in postsecondary education in touch with resources so that they caii 
make belter decisions. NEXUS emphasizes matching people with relevant 
persons, i^rograms and information sources. NEXUS is not designed to do 
routine research, nor will NBXUS refer people to job vacancies, recommend 
or provide consulting services or duplicate work of already existing clearing- 
houses, networks, agencies, or publications. Rather NEXUS seeks to improve 
contact between such individuals or agencies and people. Information is free 
(all It costs is the telephone bill). Contact: Jane Lichtman, Director, NEXUS, 
American Association for Higher Education, Suite 780» One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Phone; (202)785-8480. 

NORTH AMERICAN CONGRESS ON LATIN AMERICA (NACLA) is 

an anti'imperialist research organization which has published books and pam- 
phlets oil corporation, labor, Puerto Rico, and Latin America in general, 
llicir Research Methodology Guide is excellent as is the quality of all of their 
research reports. Tliey have offices in New York and Berkeley-both of which 
can provide you with a copy of their newsletter as well as information about 
dieir various publications. Contact; NACLA, Box 57 Cathedral Sta., New 
York, NY 10025. Phone; (202) 925-5024, or Box 226, Berkeley, CA 9470 L 

OPT: VOCAllONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE of Durham, North Caro- 
lina has come out with a new directory of social change vocations for "the 
Swamplands of the Southeast'' region of the United States. The directory, 
tJie second in a developing series, attempts to present "a general picture of 
the broad spectrum of social change activities in the Southeast." In addition 
to providing contacts for people in their particular area of interest (be that 
alternative health care or education and research), the directory also lists 
places and people to visit when traveling through the region. The OPT people 
would hke to update tlieir information and contacts, as well as iuci<jaj>e ihe 
scope of the directory; so contact them if you can contribute information 
about additional alternative vocations in tlie Southeast. Contact: OPT: Vo- 
cations for Social Change, Box 4752 Duke Station, Durham, NC 27706. 
Phone: (919)684-3196. 

OREGON SEW SCHOOLS CATALOG is a IH page directory which 
describes, in [;,rcat detail, all of the experimental or **free" schools in the 
State of Oregon. Funded by a National Endowment for the Humanities 
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Youthgrant and edited by a colleclive, the tVew Schools Catalog represents 
c^er six months of what Ihc editors preter not to call "research.*' Allhough 
the content will be of Hitle vahic to anyone not conteniplaling working in u 
free school in Oregon, it seives as an excellent model of what can be done in 
other states to provide important information for those seeking free schools. 
Contact: ONSC, 2127 NinOth. Portland. OR 97212. Phone: (503) 288- 
0626. 

ORGANIZATION OF UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS (OUT) has formed 
to encourage teachers to create their own education projects rather than wait 
for employment opportunities in the public school system. OUT is working 
to create model learning environments, to set up a network of teacher centers 
and to take political action for a voucher system. Members of OUT are also 
working to develop prisoner and industrial education, to create adult educa- 
tional alternatives and to send out a newsletter. Contact: OUT, 300 B. Santa 
Inez Avenue. CA 94401. 

OVTLA WS OF MIERICA : THE UNDERGROUND PRESS AND ITS 
CONTEXT is a survey of the underground press including a discussion of the 
proliferation of underground media. The social and political role of the un- 
derground media, as well as their new rote, their historical context, and their 
future implications in terms of social and political impact are discussed. Avail- 
able for $1.85, the book is published by Pelican Books and written by Roger 
Lewis. Contact: Penguin Books, 7110 Ambassador Rd., Baltimore, MD 
21207. 

OZARK ACCESS CATALOG, pubhshed by the Ozark Access Center, 
is designed as a tool for Ozark Mountains, Missouri, and Arkansas reference 
and information. The catalog, published quarterly, depends upon its readers 
and subscribers for the bulk of its editorial and informational content. The 
Initial issue of the catalog is broad-based, non^omprehensive introduction to 
the life of people in the Ozarks. Volume No. 1, dated April 1973, covers 
such resources as ''infonnation Access,'* '^Social Services'* and **Free Publica- 
tions.** The catalog indicates that **The Ozarks today are at a cultural turning 
point." In addition to pubHshing the Catalog, the Center also can provide 
access to the books and printed resources which the catalog lists. If you can 
offer additional resource information, the Access people will appreciate your 
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72632. 



PACIFIC CH/VNGE helps groups doing grass*roots organiring on the 
West Coast gel money from foundations or individuals. Tliey like to deal 
with projects which are too experimental or political to get money from 
traditional funding sources. They spend time with groups discussing their 
woik and their economic situations, Requests for funds should be in the 
form of a letter briefly and concretely describing who you are, what you do. 
Include a budget and where else you are looking lor money or have gotten 
money in the past. Contact: Pacific Change, 2?29 Lombard St., San Fran- 
cisco, C A 94123. Phone; {415) 567-5835. 

PACIFIC STUDIES CENTER ^*is a radical research center which has 
iKcn operating for two years out of a storefront in E. Palo Alto, California. 
Members view PSC as an alternative educational forum. PSC operates both 
as a research collective and as a resource center for students, teachersjouma- 
lists. and organi/ers. Ihe Center produces documented, scholarly pubUca- 
tions as well as mass distribution pieces. In addition to their own bi monthly 
publication, Pacific Research and World Empire Telegram, which a i ''y^es 
Pacitlc and local issues, they contribute to a wide variety of radical, under- 
ground, working class, and tninority publications. Contact: PSC, 1963 Uni- 
versity Ave., E. Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

PACIFICA TAPE LIBRARY has audiotapes from programs broadcast 
over all of the Pacifica radio stations-non commercial, educational FM out- 
lets in Ekrkeley, Los Angeles. New York and Houston. The Facifica Programs 
Catalogue hsts, describes and prices each tape. Topics include racism, pover- 
ty, urbaii ghetto, vvelfiire, blacks, Chicanos, American Indians, On Being A 
Woman, The New^ Feminists, ecolog}', drugs and others. The tape catalogue 
is free upon request from Pacitlca Tape Library, 2217 5!halluck Avenue, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 

PATHFINDER PRESS offers a number of pamphlets including **Chi. 
cano Liberation and Revolutionary Youth,*' **Bcrt Corono Speaks/' and 
*'Struggles for Chicano Liberation.'* For a Usl of Spanish titles and other 
English titles, contact: Pathfinder Press, 410 West St., New York, NY 10014. 
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PATIENT ADVOCACY LEGAL SERVICE (PALS) acts as a clearing* 
house for information ia the mental commitment area. Lawyers around the 
country dealing with this urea will be able to obtain cases on over 95 sub- 
topics dealing with all facets of iiislitutional coniuiitmenl. Currently, PALS 
is involved in a massive research project to assemble every case that has been 
decided in the United States. This information will be compile J and broken 
down by topics, and a small computer^type information retrieval system will 
be used. Articles dealing wiili commitment and patient rights in law» review 
articles, medical journals and periodicals are also being con\pilcd by PALS. 
If you can contribute to their project, or need more information, contact: 
PALS, Washington University Law School, St. Louis, MO 63130. 

PATIENTS RIGHTS ORGANIZATION (PRO) is an action group con- 
corning itself with the realitJes of menial parients* lives and aticmptmg to 
confront the issues that arise as a result. PRO is involved in confronting the 
issues of mental patients* rights, discrimination in housing and jobs for ex- 
mental patients, and community education "of what being a tnental patient 
means." Organized primarily in the Cleveland area» PRO is willing to share 
with others their organizing experiences. Contact: PRO, Room 707» Folm 
Building, 2108 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, OH 44114. Phone: (216) 861- 
6945. 

PEOPLE ACTING FOR CHANGE TOGETHER (PACT) OF NEW 
DETROIT is a tax-exempt organization of the metro-Detroit area on the ur- 
ban crisis. PACT provides materials, booklets and program aids for commun- 
ity members who are training as volunteer educators. These resources are 
available to community groups as well as individuals and staff members **to 
fill the need they express as they work on . . . problems and solutions'* in the 
community. PACT also loans films, books and visual aids free of charge^ 
Continually searching for material and information relating to urban crises 
and inner-city problems, PACT asks that other hiner-city problem-solving or- 
ganizations offer suggestions or reference materials for community use. Con- 
tact: PACT, 163 Madison, Detroit, Ml 48226. Phone: (313)965-6090. ] 

PEOPLE AGAINST RACISM IN EDUCATION (PARE) is a nationwide, 
multi-cultural organization interested in educating people in educational com- 
munities and the general public to an awareness and understanding of the 
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causes and effects of racism. PARE is establishing an intorniation referral 
service consisting of a Resource Data Bimk/Referral Library wliicli will iden- 
tify, evaluate, compile and disseminate, upon tec[uest, materials and resources 
which can be used to struggle against racism in education. Subjects covered 
will Include: testing, tracking, racism in textbooks, teacher preparation, hir- 
ing prnctices, slate education codes, alternative program designs, etc. This 
service is intended to link educators with other educators, programs or printed 
references. In addition, PARE will publish a newsletter hopefully to provide 
mtormation on materials available and to let you know what they see as pos- 
sible alternatives to racism. The newsletter will serve as a linkage source with 
people and groups in order to continue your struggle to eradicate racism in 
education. Contact: PARE. 10600 Puritan, IXMroit, Ml 48238. Phone: 
(313) 861-8820. 

PEOPLE'S ARCHITECTURE is a collective of radical planners, archl- 
tccts, designers, and tenajU organizers who are working together to (1) pro- 
vide alternative solutions to commuiiity design problems (e.g., parks, high- 
rise housing, neigliborhood rip-offs by real estate interests, etc.); (2) raise peo- 
ple's consciousness about land rip-offs, involving ourselves in struggles such as 
rent control and llgliting redevelopment; and (3) provide actual design help to 
alternative institutions such as remodeling plans for free schools and com- 
munes^ designs for neigliborhood parks, etc. Contact: People's Architecture, 
1419 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 94702, Phone: (415) 843^8597. 

PEOPLE'S COMPUTER COMPANY, a new non-profit organization, 
publishes People's Computer Company, a newspaper (5 times a year for $4); 
operates People's Computer Center, a place to have fun with computers and 
learn how to use them; conducts courses: **Games Computers Play,*' *'Com- 
puters in the Classroom,** "Computerland for Time-Travelers: A Computer 
Fair,*' througli the University of California, and "Math Games and Computer 
Critters" througli the University of Santa Clara. Contact: Bob Albrecht, 
People's Computer Company, PO Box 310, Menlo Park, CA 94025. Phone: 
(415) 323-6117. 

PEOPLF/S EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER has recently been 
established in Albuquerque to meet a number of needs in the public schools. 
The center people will be examining racist, sexist, imperialist and otherwise, 
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historically biased content in t?aching materials and texts used in public 
schools. They are also providing slide shows, workshops and study groups for 
community members, students and teachers. Presently, the center is in the 
process of a«.;quiring books, materials, journals, newslelters, children's non- 
sexist books, and leftist publications for their hbrary. In the future, the 
People*s Educational Resource Center plans to organize a students' riglUs cen- 
ter, politically oriented puppet shows, children's reading materials^ additional 
film presentations, and hopefully to publish new texts such as a new history 
of New Mexico and new children*s books. If you can help them, contact: 
People's Educational Resource Center^ 1417 Central, NE, Albuquerque, NM 
87106. 

PEOPLESMEDIA COOPERATIVE offers several services for media peo- 
ple. The Peoplesmedia Directory includes not only specific reference material 
but also the basic philosophy of several hundred publications. The coopera- 
tive also publishes Peoplesmedia News, a bi-monthly report that carries regu- 
lar reports about the cooperative as well as other media-interest information. 
(If you have such information to pass along, send it to them and they'lf print 
it for free.) Finally, the cooperative puts out RaniaPipien: the Peoplesmedia 
Digest, an alternative reader's digest, on a bi-monthly basis; it offers news 
features, analytical articles, graphics, poetry, fiction, media reviews, etc. A 
recent issue included an article which outlined several recent high school re- 
form programs in the U.S. A subscription to the Peoplesmedia Digest costs 
Institutions $10 per year, Individuals $7 per year. Contact: Peoplesmedia, 
Project One, 1380 Howard, San Francisco, OA 94103. Phone: (415) 863- 
2352. 

PEOPLES PRESS, a non-profit propaganda collective,' offers booklets, 
pamphlets, and posters focusing on anti-imperialism. Their free catalog lists 
such useful materials as a primer on the history of the Vietnamese people, a 
photographic essay about North Vietnam, an ecology primer, a book of poe- 
try about struggles in Latin America, a brake repair booklet, and an auto tool 
booklet. Early in *74 they will publish a children's story about a North Viet- 
namese family. Contact: Peoples Press, 968 Valencia Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94110. Phone: (415)282*0856. 

PEOPLES TRANSLATION SERVICE is a newly- formed collective of 
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Americans and Europeans who can translate all western European languages, 
hi attempting to bridge the '^information gap*' between the people of Europe, 
North America, and Tliird World countries, the Peoples Translation Service 
provides previously inaccessible, but important articles from the foreign al- 
ternative press. Tlie articles translated cover such events and topics as current 
European and Third World political events, workers' stmggles, the interna- 
tional women*s movement, student movements abroad, US imperialism, eco- 
logy, new ideas in Marxist economics, and trends In anti-authoiitarian educa- 
tion, Ttic service people receive large numbers of daily, weekly and monthly 
magazines and newspapers from all over Europe, From these publications, 
tliey choose articles of import and interest to American readers for transla- 
tion. Available from the service people is ihe Foreigfi Alternative Press List- 
ing, a catalog published bi-monthly listing a number of the most informative 
and well-written articles from the foreign press. The catalog is available for 
$10 (for publications or groups), or $ 1 5 (for libraries and institutions). They 
also publish twice weekly Newsfront I International a 1012 page packet of 
news briefs covering these same topics which they feel are inadequately 
treated by or. inaccessible to the American press. Individuals may subscribe 
to it for $3/mo., non-profit groups and college newspapers for $lO/mo., 
college and commercial radio stations *ot $15/mo. A feature service In which 
longer topical and theoretical articles will be sent out on a subscription basis 
is also being set up. Anyone interested in receiving these services, translating, 
or who could support them financially should contact: Peoples Translation 
Service, 2490 Channing Way, Rni. 501, Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: (415) 
549-1949. 

PEOPLE'S VIDEO THEATER is an alternative TV news media group 
which is seeking to help the community expose more fully its goods, services 
and ideas. Weekly TV programs shown in their (heater feature local and na- 
tional news with special feature reports. The Live-Forum project stimulates 
community dialogue by inviting widely-varied audiences to express their views 
on controversial issues on tape. Tlieir facilities are open to groups that need a 
video student and tliey are anxious to be a model for other community video 
theaters. Contact: People's Video Theater, 554 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York. NY 10024. Phone: (212)691-3254. 

PEOPLE*S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of information 
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about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free u's, food 
co-ops, etc. Contiict: People's Yellow Pages, 2531 Jackson, No. 9, San 
Fraiunsco,CA94115. 

PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an cxcellen. source of information 
about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free u's, food 
co-ops, etc. Contact; Peop!e*s Y^ellow Pages, c/o Emmaus House, 241 K, 
n6th St., New York, NY 10029. 

PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of infonnallon 
about alternative services such as svsitchboards, free clinics, free u's, food 
co-ops, etc. Contact: People*^ Yellow Pages, 351 Broadway, Cambridge, 
MA 02 139. 

POLYMORPH FILMS, INC. is a motion picture/tllm rental association 
which produces and distributes films such as 'Tilms About Women.*' This 
series of films, three in ail, examines marriage, romantic love, woman as a 
sexual object, and the childliood conditioning of women. Tlie films attempt 
to provide some basis for understanding the conflicts and changes taking 
place between men and women in society. Other films of interest are: 
"Children As People/' "Day Care Today/' "Childbirth Together Sweetly/* 
"Lives and Lifestyles.** Special rental rates are available for more than one 
showing. Write for film catalogues: Polymorph Films, Inc, 331 Newbury 
Street, Boston, MA 02 1 15. Phone: (617) 262-5960. 

PORTLAND PEOPLE'S YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of in- 
formation about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free 
u*s, food co-ops» etc. Contact: Portland People's Yellow Pages, New School 
Workshop, 76 Exchange St., Portland, ME 041 1 1. 

PRISON ACTION GROUP (PAG) offers prisoner assistance, community 
education on prison issues, and conducts efforts to change the prison system. 
The group includes prisoners, ex-prisoners, relatives and friends of inmates. 
Currently, the group provides information and support for prisoners and their 
fajnilies which includes **procedures, riglus, resources in courts and prisons, 
and facilitating legal aid for prisoners.** PAG also holds workshops on prison 
issues, has available a literature series on prisons, offers speakers, films and 
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discussions, as well as publishing a newsletter. Research on prisons In New 
York State» local jails, and children's Institutions are also important activities 
of PAG. Contact: PAG, Rni. 3t7, 121 N. Fitzhugti St., Rochester, NY 
14614. Phone: (716) 546-1164. 

PROGRAM FOR ALTERNATIVE CAREERS IN EDUCATION, a sub- 
group of the Education Department at Lehman CoUoge, CUNY, identifies 
new careers for undergraduate students interested in alternative educational 
institutions, both public and private. The program identifies itself as a *'col- 
lective learning community" and hopes to set up a graduate program for those 
seeking a new way of learning and obtaining positions in alternative educa- 
tional institutions. The group Is considering starting a new publication in the 
area of alternative education and is searching for both funds and help. Con- 
tact: Bernard Micker, Program for Alternative Careers in Education, Lehman 
College, CUNY, Bedford Park Boulevard West, Bronx, NY 10468. Phone: 
(212)960-8560. 

PUBLIC INTEREST COMMUNICATIONS is a resource center created 
to help non-pcotlt change-oriented groups in their efforts to reach the general 
public with information about social and political issues. PIC staff include 
media consultants and advertising pepple who can help write ad copy, lay out 
print ads and produce filmed television commercials and taped radio spots. 
In addition, PIC's political organizers can help "clients" develop a program 
which best fits the constituency they are trying to reach. Their services are 
free. Contact: PIC, 1300 Sansome, San Francisco, C A 9411 1. Phone: 
(415) 397-9961. 

PUGET SOUND ACCESS is an excellent source of information about 
alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free u's, food co-ops, 
etc. Contact: Piiget Sound Access, VO Box 15301, Wedgewook Sta., Seattle, 
WA 98115. 

QUE ONDEE SOLA is published twice monthly by the Union for 
Puerto Rican Students at Northeastern Illinois University. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for Puerto Rican students to express opinions and debate issues In- 
volved in the Puerto Rican liberation movement. Contact: gwe Ondee Sola, 
Union for Puerto Rican Students, Northeastern Illinois University, Bryn Mawr 
at St. Louis Aves., Chicago, IL 60625. 
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RADICAL HISTORIANS CAUCUS (RHC) of the American Historical 
Association sends out a quarterly newsletter whicli often contains a current 
list of radical history books and articles. The nevvslelter also makes special 
note of the dates and scheduled topics of RHC workshops and regional con- 
ferences, in addition to providing a forum for tlie ongoing debate about tire 
role and function of RHC, Besides the newsletter, RHC publishes The New 
England Working Class: A Bibliographic History (available for $.25) and 
History as Indoctrination: A Critique of Palmer and Colton's HiUory of the 
Modem World (available for $.35). In the future, RHC people hope to solicit 
more critiques of history from non^academic radicals. Contact: RHC, 60 
Union Square, Somervilte, MA 02134. 

RADICAL SOFTWARE, VOLUME 2 concentrates on experiments in 
information formating, alternate video coverage of events and environments, 
Video and education. . , . Articles in the first issue include **A Proposal 
Towards Founding a Society for Visual Anthropology/* *'CATV: Possibili- 
ties and Experiments,*' and **Science for Survival.'* The section on '*Video 
Tools and Tips'* offers practical advice on cleaiiing and repairing video equip- 
ment -ind discusses video-exchange centers. Perhaps most useful is the '*Video 
People Access Directory" contained in Radical SoftM*are. The directory is a 
comprehensive listing of people and groups working with H-inch videotape 
equipment. This issue is available for SL9S/copy or $12.50 for the set 
Address all Radical Sofnme subscription correspor^dence to; Gordon and 
Breach Science Publishers^ Suite 1304» 440 Park Avenue, South, New York» 
NY 10016. Editorial correspondence should go to: Beryl Korot and Ira 
Schneider (editors-in-chieO, Raindance Fndn., 51 Fifth Ave IID, New York, 
NY 10003. 

RADICAL WOMEN is a non-profit organization of women working 
toward socialism and a national coalition of socialist feminists. Radical Wo- 
men has a publications list which offers articles, reprints and packets of in- 
formation revolving around feminist issues as seen from a socialist perspec- 
tive. There are publications on lesbianism, women as leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement, minority women and their special significance in the 
revolutionary movement, working women, liealth care in a capitalist society, 
Radical Women's program and stmcture (Manifesto) and many others. All 
publications are offered at low cost (from $.10 to $.50). In addition to 
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RED PRISON MOVEMENT (RPM) is an organization of inmates, ex- 
cons and others on the *'ouiside" who are dedicated **to building a commu- 
nist society with the people of the United Stales.'* In support of the demands 
and struggles of prisoners (wiute» black, red, yellow or brown) RPM people 
are working for the freedom of brothers and sisters from the prisons and jails 
of the United States. Currently, tlie organization is distributing copies of the 
book, Comrade George, which raises the central issues of incarceration and 
leads to action in support of inmates. Copies of the book may be obtained 
for $2 phis S.15 postage from: Hovey Street Press, 1255 Cambridge Street, 
Box 2, Cambridge, MA 02139. For further infomiation on the Red Prison 
Movement, contact: RPM, 698 Massachusetts Ave,, Cambridge, MA 02 139. 

REGIONAL YOUNG ADULT PROJECT is a foundation which series 
as a te^ourcc center for information about foundations and other sources of 
funding, how to write proposals, securing legal and accounting services. It 
also sponsors conferences and seminars around issues of importance to com- 
munity change groups and publishes Tfie Bread Game ($1.95), a book de- 
signed to help community organizations discover the ins and outs of founda- 
tions, organizational structure, program implementation, reports, and ac- 
counting procedures. It meets on the second Wednesday of each month and 
is open to all who would like to participate. Contact: RYAP, S40 Powell St., 
San Francisco, CA 94108. Phone: (415)771-6300. 

RESEARCH CURRENTS is prepared by the ERIC Clearingtiouse on 
Higher Education. As an information bulletin. Research Currents covers re- 
search in and of Higher Education in the United States. Although very selec- 
tive and acjdemic in content, the bulletin can ^ve you an idea of some of the 
most recent research projects, and gives a brief abstract In citing eacli of the 
books, reports, and articles. Categories such as ''History of lligher Educa- 
tion," '^University Governance,*' and ''Teacher Education" are explored in 
the bulletin. Copies o( Research Currents may be ordered for $.15 each 
from: Pubhcations Department, American Association for Higher Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 780, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

RESEARCH GROUP ONE (R&l) does local and national research of 
radical concern; publishes a pamphlet series (selecte d titles are, "The Woman 
Book [ndustry,** ^'Selected Differences in the Life Chances of Black and 
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Wliite," "Threads in the Black Flag- A Bibliographic Outline ot^ Anarchism;' 
^Tracking u\ Comnuniity Colleges;* ^iiducatioi^ In China"); and is the execu- 
tive producer of ilic Great Atlantic Radio Conspiracy, a weekly syndicated 
program of script, ijitcrviews» and music presenting a new left comnientary on 
the old problems of this society. For n\ore information, write: Research 
Croup One, 2743 Maryfand Ave., Baltimore, MD 21218. 

RESIST does fund raising to share with movement-oriented projects. 
Having been in existence for six years. Resist aJsoacts as an information cen- 
ter and publishes a newsletter. Contact: Resist, 763 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02 139. Phone: (617) 491-0876. 

RESOURCE CENTER ON SEX ROLES IN EDUCATION is a project 
of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education which works 
to combat sex discrimination in elementary and secondary schools. The Cen- 
ter carries out its program in three ways: (1) national clearinghouse of infor- 
mation on sex discrimination in elementary education; (2) materials develop- 
ment for administrators, teachers, and parents; (3) providing technical assis- 
tance to individuals and organizations interested in working in this area. Con- 
tact: Shirley McCune, NFIK, 11 56 15th Street, N W , Suite 918, Washington, 
or, 20005. 

RESOURCES FOR WE S1UDY OF MEN is a seven page catalog in- 
cluding primarily a bibliography of 120 articles and books relevant to male 
experience and personal accounts by men. Also includes a listing of forth- 
coming books on men, men*s publications and organizations, courses on men, 
ongoing research on men, and a listing of media coverage of men*s groups and 
male liberation organizations ($.35). Suggestions for reference materials arc 
also welcome. Contact: Joseph Pleck, 13^9 Forest Ct., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 

RETURN TO LEARNING, a newsletter published quarterly by the 
Fori Wayne Folk School in Indiana, features articles on education. Addi- 
tional intormation concerning educational conferences and comparisons of 
Midwest regional educational alternatives is included in Retimi to Learning. 
News of the Fort Wayne Folk School is a non-profit, tax-exempt school, 
modeled after the "Danish Folk Kigli Schools.'* vSubscription to Ihe news- 
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letter Is $3 per year. Contact; Fort Wayne Folk School, Change Now!, 
Inc., PO Box 681, Fort Wayne, IN 46801. 



REVOLTING LIBRARIANS is a book edited by Celeste West and Eli- 
zabeth Katz in support of the small but growing movement among librarians 
to change present information access systems and their roles in them. A col' 
lection of essays and poems, the book Includes humor and anger, imagination 
and pragmatism^ and many political perspectives. Overall the book is a useful 
collection of ideas and resources, and is available ($2 prepaid) through {he 
independent free press publisher who also publishes the alternative library 
magazine, Booklegger Magazine ($7 for 6 issues). Contact: Booklegger Press, 
72 Ord Street, San Francisco, CA 941 14. 

RIO GRANDE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION serves as an educa- 
tional resource network for the Southwest. Its goat is to aid non-coercive 
education, to help schools, groups, and people to thrive in this region. It 
sponsors meetings of people involved in alternative education and works for 
continuing communication. A quarterly newsletter is published and member- 
ship is S5 a year for individuals. Contact: Rio Grande Educational Associa- 
Uon, PO Box 224K Santa Fe, NM 87501. 

ROUGH TIMES (formerly Radical Therapist) is an anti-profit collec- 
tive publishing Rough Times magazine, and is actively involved in projects 
with mental patient liberation groups, anti-psychosurgery, action against be- 
havior niodificatioa in prisons, and alternative therapy. Past issues of /^ow^i 
Times include articles and exposes on **Mental Patient Riglits and Organiz- 
ing,** "Women and Psychology," and '*Race, Class and the IQ Controversy.'* 
In addition, Rou^h HtKcs has covered topics such as "Mental Health in 
China," "The Selling of the Free Clincs,*' and "Therapist Turned Woman.** 
Operating from a belief that "therapy is change ... not adjustment** the co!-. 
tective considers itself part of the "world-wide socialist revolution seeking to 
abolish capitalism and its attendant sexism, racism, classism» and replacing it 
with liberating work, pleasure and total hfe integration." Individual sub- 
scriptions are S6/year, Anthologies, Radical Vrerapist and Rough Times, 
are available, S1.40 and $1.80. Contact: RT, Box 89, West Somerville, MA 
02144. 
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SCIENCE EDUCATORS MEDIA EXCHANGE (SEMEX) is for educa- 
tors interested in e;<clianging 35 mm. slides, tapes and teaming packets which 
can be listed in a iVce quarterly publication of SEMFX. For exchange, send 
your 3x5 cards with a consolidated listing of contributions on one side and 
your name and address on the other, along with a setf-addrcssed stamped en- 
velope. Contact: SHMliX, Desmond-Maki. McKay Campus School, Filchburg 
State College, Fitthburg, MA 01420. 

SCIhSCt: I'OR im: people is the bi.nioi\ihly publication of Scien- 
tists and Engineers for Social and Political Action, The magazine is assembled 
by a collective and reJlecrs the growing consciousness of science people who 
are concerned that their talents be put to constructive (i.e., change oriented) 
uses rather than the perpetuation of imperialism. It is an excellent magazine 
with a great deal of iiifotmation that could be used by people in alternative 
schools and free universities. There is a suggested SIO donation for a one- 
year subscription. Contact: SESPA, 9 Waiden St., Jamaica Plain, MA 02 130. 

SCIENCE FOR VIETNAM is an organization existing (o support and 
aid the anti-imperialist struggle of the hidochincsc people and to carry on the 
struggle for ''a humane and deprofossionali/ed science in the United States.'' 
In an attempt to solve some of the more crucial technical and medical pro- 
blems now occurring in Indochina, the people of Science for Vietnam are 
cooperating with ihe DRVN and PRC as well as liberation forces in Laos and 
Cambodia, Currently, the organization consists of collectives and individuals 
in the United States and abroad involved in related work. In order to main- 
tain an effective How of information, the Chicago collective of Science for 
V^ietnam has assumed the priniar>' responsibility of correspondence, and co- 
ordination, as well as the publishing of a monthly newsletter. Available from 
the Chicago collective is a 20-page booklet on Science for Vietnam. The 
booklet is an "explanation, resource, guide, review and workbook.*' Con- 
tact: Science for Vietnam, 1103 East 57th Street, Room 47, Chicago, IL 
60637. Phone: (312) 753-2732. 

SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS FOR SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ACTION (SEPA) seeks to radicalize and organize scientists and engineers. 
It also generates and disseminates scientific information from a socially con- 
scious viewpoint. The Boston Chapter publishes the bi-monthly Science for 
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the People containing articles on problems facing those working la tcclniical 
fiolUs, roceiu Jevclopmcnts in Jcstructive technology and a list of local 
SHSPA groups. Tlioy ask StO a year or whatever you can pay. The Berkeley 
chapter \m an irulustrial section wo/king on alternative projects to decent ra- 
ll^e and humuni/o technology. Contact: SHSPA, 9 Walden Street, Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02 130 or SliSPA 4^2 Birgc Hall. University of California, Berkeley, 
CA 94720. 

SKOOL Rf:SlSTAi\CK is a short booklet outlining a pl&i^ of action for 
organizing **toward a total alternative to school." It offers several suggestions 
for developing community support of educational alternatives. Fred Moore, 
the author of tho booklet, says: "Learning is living. If you try to separate 
learning from living, you end up with some artificial environment that can be 
defined as skool." Single copies of the booklet are available for 25 cents» 
bulk orders of 20 or nune copies are IS cents apiece. Contact: Leaniingis 
Living, 788 Los Robles Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES ROUNDTABLE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is a group of activist librarians concerned with 
such issues as gay liberation, the status of women in libraries, and intellectual 
freedom. They publish a quarterly newsletter. Contact: SRRALA» care of 
Patricia Shuman. 77 Fulton Street, New York, NY 10038. 

SOCIETY FOR INDIVIDUAI RIGHTS strives to overcome sexual 0{v 
pression and to achieve full equality for gay people under the law and in the 
niinds of all people; maintains a job placement service for gays, liolds rap 
groups, distributes literature, registers voters, raises consciousness. Contact: 
SIR, 83 Sixth Street, San Francisco, CA 94 103. 

SOMEWHERE ELSE is a directory to non-school/college learning, for 
people who believe that living and learning are one. With over 400 annotated 
listings, Some\'*'here Else has information on where to go to leain crafts and 
skills, how to join with people building alternative lifestyles/comnmnities, 
where to find inforn^ation and contacts in special inlerests-spiritualisjn, Ces- 
talt, women's consciousness, media, and more. In short, the people and 
places, networks and centers and books and groups that learners miglrt othcr^ 
wise not hear about-but always wisli they had. S3. 25 postpaid. Contact: 
Tlie Center for Curriculum Design, PO Box 350, Evanslon, JL 60204. 
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SOURCE is a railical research collective putting out national resource 
calaU^gucs for oigani/eis. As of this writing, Sovncc is working on a Health 
Catalogue. It will be similar ioSounw/: Communications ^nd Source II: 
Communities/ Housing in that it will desciibc wlvit JilYcrent prototype pro- 
jects around the country are doing to organize for belter health care and a 
system contiollcd by the communities themselves, Bcsidcj> presenting basic 
demands and tactics gathered from such groups, the catalogues also list books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and films of value to those initiating and spreading 
social change in this country. Source HI should be ready in early 1*>74. For 
information contact: Source Collective, P.O. Box 21066, Washington, D.C» 
20009. Phone: (202) 387-1145. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA COMMITTEE formed in 1965 and has been 
working as a collcciive with its primary base in New York City to inform 
[wople about the nature of oppression in South Africa, Zimbabwe, Namibia 
and the "Portuguese'* territories; the struggle of people in these areas against 
racism, colonialism, and imperialism; and the role which the U.S. plays in 
Southern Africa. The Now York committee's main functions are producing a 
monthly magazine, Southern Africa, monitoring more than 50 publications, 
and analyzing infonnation on subjects which range from economics to sports, 
and liberation moven^ents to U.S. government policy. Contact: SAC, 244 
27 St., 5th Floor, New York, NY 10001 . 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE EDUCATIONAL FUND (SCEF) is a 

"Soutlmide interracial organization committed to the elimination of racism 
and sexual oppression; the abohtion of an economic system based on the pro- 
tit motive and the ending of imperialism-thai is, die exploitation of the many 
by (he few. . . The group carries out many anti-racist and pro-labor pro- 
jects througjiout the South and comes to the defense of workers, prisoners, 
defendants and other oppressed people througli propaganda and fund raising. 
SCBF has a monthJy newspaper entitled Tfie Southern Patriot which is one 
of the n\ost infortnative and clearest publications on the left. A subscription 
to Tile Southern Patriot is S3 per year and a single copy is S.30. Contact: 
SCEF, 3210 W. Broadway, Louisville, KY 4021 1. 

THE SPECIAL EXTENSION SERVICES (SES) OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM provides print materials to groups in the form 
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of long-term, sliort-tonn loans of hardback anJ paperback books, ponablc 
libraries of paperback books, educational and informational niatetiais, posters 
ami free paiiiptilets, workshops on special needs, and guidance in the use of 
library malenals. The Special Ivxtenslon Services atlcn^pts to work with 
groups and people to develop the type of library service which is most useful 
in terms of tlie group or individual goals. Also five reading and study centers 
have been established and are under the guidance of SKS. A legal resource 
library is also being set up in the county jail by SHS. Soon SHS will be deal- 
ii\g in 'Jie area of audio-visual services. It hopes to strengthen their intbrma- 
tion serviceis and link up with other information-sharing groups in the Chicago 
area. Contact; SLS, 1 15 South Pulaski Road, Chicago, IL 60624. Phone: 
(.^12)638-2053. 

STANFORD WORKSHOPS ON POLITICAL & SOCIAL ISSUES 
(SWOPSl) is an ^^extra-departmental" program at Stanford University which 
offers workshops in diverse areas of conmmnity-oriented r^^search. SWOPSl 
states that their purpose is *'to direct the energies and skills of the university 
comnujnity to the solving of pohliciH ajid social problems." Nearly all the 
workshops are ^^interdisciplinary" in scope» open to all members of the Stan- 
ford community and interested individuals outside the university. The work- 
shops arc fosoarch-ofio/Ued with an e/nphasis oj) gathering data "outside of 
academia.** Credit is grajited through the SWOPSl Policy Board, and hopes 
are that SWOPSl *'can creatively andeftectively use the energy on campus to 
achieve positive political and social change, and that academic rigor and con- 
cern for these issues complement one another." Recently, workshops have 
been conducted on "Student Task Force on Education" and **New Options: 
The Future of ihe American Legal Profession." Research reports about these 
subjects should be completed by now, and available upon request. Contact: 
SWOPSl, 590A Old Union, Stanford, CA 94305, Phone: (415) 321-2300, 
ext. 4305. 

STASH (STUDENT ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF HALLU- 
CINOGENS) publishes Grassroots, a journal of psychedelic drugs, a newsletter 
.ailed Capsuh\ and lias a reprint series on drug abuse. Stash is a non-profit 
group and also acts as a clearingliouse on drug information, and has a lending 
library containing books and articles, and provides specialized bibliographies 
to members on request. Contact: STASH. 638 Pleasant Street, Beloit, Wl 
53511. Phone: (608) 362-8848. 
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STERN FAMILY FHND is one of the few national foundations which 
consistently provides luniling for change-oriented progressive projects. Among 
iJieir recipients are educational and coiuinunity projects. Contact: Stem 
Family Fund. 2301 '^S*' S1..N W , Washington, D.C. 20008, 

STRATEGY NOTFAiOOK^ TOOLS FOR CHANGE is a compilation of 
suggestions of a course which hopes to assist students **become productive, 
self-confident, ajid flexible in problem solving." Put together by INTERAC- 
TION, a San Francisco group, the notebook's intent is to ofler the toot of 
**process to confront, relate to, modify the facts and technology'' of our con- 
stantly changing society. Of special interest are the sections of the notebook 
entitled ^'Strategies for Manipulating Information" and **Strategies tor Infor- 
mation Retrieval," both offering useful suggestion' for ways in which stu- 
dents can deal with the accumulation, organization, retrieval and dissemina- 
tion of information. The book appears a bit sinipHstic, but may be a good 
tool itself for stimulating discussion and curiosity in the classroom. The pub- 
lication is actually a supplementary text locusing on strategies themselves as 
conceptual tools. A more complete exploration of '^process theory" and re- 
search is available througii INTERACTION. Contact: INTERACTION, 149 
9thStrcet, San Francisco, CA 94103. Phone: (415) 864-2590. 

STUDENT (ADVISORY) COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS **evolved from a group of graduate students who remained in Wasli^ 
ington at'ter assen^bling in protest of the 1970 invasion of Cambodia." 
Formed as a non-profit, educational corporation, the committee works on a 
variety of issues relating foreign policy to domestic concerns and provides the 
public with tools for analysis througii research, dialogues and public infor- 
mation progratns. The committee seeks to increase student and public in- 
volvement in foreign policy decision-making. The committee members are 
attempting to examine foreign policy in the context of "VVl\o makes policy? 
NVIiy is this policy pursued? and Wliat are its domestic effects?" Contact: 
Student (Advisory) Committee on International Affairs, Suite 503, 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

1\VE STUDENT HEALTH ORGANIZATION, a national organization 
for activist medical and health students, also publishes a quarterly newsletter. 
They focus in part on vocations for social change in the health sciences. For 
more information, write 1613 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, IL 60615. 
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Sniin:sr ISVOlVF^fENT HANDBOOK was published by ihc Stu- 
denl AtYairs Task i'orcc of Now York State lulucation IX*partnient« The 
h.itulbook is a guide anJ resource for projeets ami programs ^'initiated and 
direeled" by high school jged youih of New York Siate. The primary goal of 
liie V)7} Hiifhlhook is not lintiled to student involvement programs operating 
williiii schools Tor educational lefomi. but covers youth-run programs func- 
tioning independently of the educational system. This handbook, Hsting 
many coinnumity orgaiii/ations in New- York Statejnigiu prove to be a useful 
maihng list of high school aged youth orgaiu/ations. Contact: The Center, 
2^3 .Mexander Street. Kochesiei. NV 14607. 

STUDENT RESEARCH FACILITY has prepared three source books 
which provide well researched, sharp and accurate pictures of critical Ameri- 
can problems. The books are: Betrayal of the American Dream: The 
i\c(>nomic / acts of American Life, War Incorporated: The Complete Picture 
of the Military'lnihiSirial'University Complex, and Autopsy of the A,M.A,: 
An Analysis of Health Care Delivery Systems, Contact: S.R.F., 1132 The 
Alanwdj. Berkeley, C A WM. 

A STUDtwrS aUIDt: to the UMVERSITY bureaucracy has 
as its theme: ''Be sure you're right-then go ahead.*' The guide discusses 
ways and n\eans of legally beating the conventional schooUng system at its 
own game. The primary emphasis is on using the system more effectively* 
rather than on changing it signitlcantly; however, some of the methods dis- 
cussed could prove enliglitening to new students. Strategies are relevant to 
groups as well as individuals, A Student's Guide is published by the Students* 
Educational Change and IXnvlopment Center. In addition to publishing the 
guide, the center serves as an organi?Jng lieadquarters for student-initiated 
courses, helps to research various educational alternatives, and functions as a 
resource center tor students. Contact: Students Edticalional Change and 
IXwelopment Center, Muir Connnons, UC-San Diego, La Jolh, CA 92031. 

SUPPORT OCR STRUGGLE (SOSf is an important collection of poli- 
tical docunients available from Students United at Southern University in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The contenis of SOS include: *'An Open Letter to 
Black Students;" ''A Chronology of Strug^j^le at Southern University;" "A 
Declaration of the Beliefs and Desires of Students United;" "Preliminary 
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Findings of Black Peoples Committee of Inquiry;'* *'A Draft teller and Peti- 
tion for National Support Movement/' These documents not only illuminaic 
the events thut led up to the November Icillings at Soiul^ern University, but 
they also outline tlie goals of black students engageo in ilieir ongoing struggle. 
Contact: Students United. Southern University^ Baton Rouge, LA 70813. 

THE TANGENT CROUP is a counseling and information center on 
homosexuality. The organi/ution maintains a special library of books, ciijv 
pin^^r and research muteriats, u speakers' bureau, a counseling aul referral 
servii:e. It publishes periodic newsletters, a directory of homosexual move- 
meni o;gani^ations, Tangents mag;i/ine (irregularly), selected reading mate- 
rials, a bibhography, ;uid guides to assist those who work with liomosexuals. 
Sources of operating funds iiKiude gifts, foundation grants, individual dona- 
tions and t!\e sale of publications. Contact: The Tangent Group, 3473'/i 
Caliuenga Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90068. Phone: (213)841-4135. 

TEACHER DROP-OUT CENTER (TDOC)has developed a nalion^wldc 
clearingliouse for infortnation that **would help teachers with much humanity 
to find jobs in free, innovative public and alternative schools.'' TDOC has 
established contact with liundreds of free, alternative and public schools and 
attempts to coordinate job-hunting for teachers searching for better and more 
human opportunities. There is a $20 charge for TDOC services \yhich include 
a nation-wide directory of over 1500 innovative and alternative schools, K» 
college, updated regularly. Also included are descriptions of many of the 
schools listed and a monthly job listing. TDOC also does regular **mail-outs" 
which attempt to spread philosophy and ideas on humane education, the free 
school movement, good public schools, conferences, reprints of articles, new 
book^, etc, A subscriptii :i to the TDOC newsletter is $20 per year, and their 
directory is $5, Contact i DOC, Box 521, Amherst, MA 01002. 

THE TEACHER PAPER is **the only magazine to print only teachers/' 
Edited from » perspective that teachers can humanize their classrooms as well 
as society. Teacher Paper has some very good personal accounts from the 
classroom well as information and tips which can be used in both public 
school and free school classrooms. They welcome manuscripts from teachers 
(preschool through grade 12). A subscription to TP costs $4 for a one-year, 
four-issue (Oct., Dec, Feb^ Apr.) subscription. Tliey also publish a**GueriHa 
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Miliuiul fur Underground Teachers/* whicli is a postcr-si/.ed list of 162 ihlngs 
to do to "rcvohilioni/o'* a public school. That costs $.35 or 3 for SI. Con- 
tact: ri\ ni \ Nli >3rdSt.,Porihind. OR 97211 

Tin: WACllliWG JOB lllWTis a new book for unemployed teacher 
*'reaJy to ^ve up hope/' The book oftcrs detailed, step-by-step, instructions 
on how to proceed in lumling for teaching alternatives. According to the 
publicity sent out about the book, unemployed teachers will find out *'why 
most of the unpleasant aspects of traditional job-hunting, sending out re- 
sumes, dealing with personnel departments, making claims about your abili- 
ties, discussing salary* or even asking for a job, are pointless." Almost makes 
one curious enough to read the book. The cost of the book ts $3 (add sales 
tax for Californians). Contact: Walter Zint/, Box 3 1 5, Alamo, CA 94507. 

THIRD WORLD READER SERVICE mails fubscribers monthly re- 
prints of significant and provocative articles related to social change and the 
Tliird World struggles. It serves as a kind of research assistant for peopl." with 
hniited reading time and limited tunds. In addition to researching pertinent 
materials available in the US., the staff also has contacts with many Third 
World groups abroad who have researched and analyzed the struggles and 
developments in their own countries. Topics cover a broad range from hber- 
ation movements to native life-styles, from racism to peace. Write for more 
information. Contact: TWRS, 1500 Farragut Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20011. Phone: (202) 723-8273. 

THIRD WORLD WORKSHOP TEAM OF INTERACTION is a two-year- 
old non-profit organization which conducts workshops to raise consciousness 
about Third World struggles and to train other people interested in coordinat- 
ing such workshops, TWWT has a *'Non-Buying Guide for Peace," available 
from their office for SI. TWWT states that they see *'conscientization as one 
of the major keys to radical change in the US. There are milhons who need 
to be liberated for social transformation. We*d like to continue to aid in that 
liberation process." As a part of the INTERACTION Coalition, the team is 
presently composed of volunteers, and charges for services are negotiable with 
each group. Contact: TWVVT, 1500 Farragut Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20011. Phone: (202) 723-8273. 
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THIS MAGAZtNE-EDVCWTION. CUlJVRt\ POLITICS, formerly 
Vns Afagasine is About Schools, is a radical socialist publication from Toron- 
to. The two primary alms of Piis Mag are to connect Canadians in different 
fields and in the labour movement to people in teaching and in the arts, the 
universities, etc., in order to give them views of the struggles eacli is experienc- 
ing. Tlie second goal of ViisMag is to discuss certain issues which desperately 
need to be aired. Of special interest are the issues of independent trade 
unions, questions of a nationalist political orientation for radicals, and the 
connections between these two developing movements. Viis Mag carries 
stimulating and provocative articles on education, culture and politics of the 
Canadian Nationalist movement. Also included arc poetry* reports, photo 
essays, and occasional book reviews and critiques. Subscriptions are S3. 50 
per year. Contact: litis Magazine, 56 Esplanade Street. East. 4th Floor. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

TIMES CHANGE PRESS is a small alternative press publishing paper- 
backs, pan^phlets, and posters on subjects relevant to the social, cultural, and 
political situations of people's daily lives, '*Our material covers an extensive 
range of subjects includmg women's liberation, hip cukure. Third World strug- 
gles, gay liberation, anarchism, revolutionary poetry, children's liberation, 
marxism, ecology, etc.*' Mail-order is one of their main sources of distribu- 
tion and their catalog is free. The books range in price from S.50 to $2.7$. 
Posters are SI. Contact: Times Change Press, Penwell Road. Washington, 
NJ 07882. 

TOWARD REVOLUTIONARY ART (TRA} is a quarterly publication 
dedicated to the '*goaI of building and propagating revolutionary art and cul- 
ture." TRA is published by people active in the arts, who view the "emanci- 
pation of aesthetic sensibilities as being an integral part of the whole revolu- 
tionary process.'* In addition to publishing the magazine, TRA also has pos- 
ters and graphics for sale by mail orden A subscription to TRA is 54 for 4 
issues. Contact: PC Box 40909. San Francisco. CA 94140. 

TRICONTINENTAL FILM CENl^R (TFC) distributes short and fea- 
ture-length political films from Africa, Asia and Latin America. Some of their 
better fihm are: ^'Brazil, No Time for Tears," *'The Courage of the People" 
(Bolivia), "Mexico: the Frozen Revolution," and "Memories of Underdevel- 
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opmcnf (a Cuban IHm). TFC is also interested in contacting film makers oi 
anyone about lllms on Third World communities within the U.S, A free cata* 
log is available. Contact: TFC, 244 W. :7ili St., New York. NY 10001. 
Phone: (212)989.3330. Or F.O. Box 4430. Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: 
(415) 548-3204. 

UNICORN NEWS is a group of people who are trying to develop a 
i^ationai radio network to air alternative news programs. They plan to resume 
production ol' tlve-minutc nuiduldr news programs made up niostly of actuali* 
ties (interviews, etc.) for distribution to radio stations over plione wires and 
on record discs. They also want to provide information on the developing 
consciousness of women, gay peopJc, Third World people, and poor people^ 
as well as to spread intormation about nutrition, yoga, and other Ideas for 
living In a healthy way. They want the Unicorn News network to be open- 
access so that people around the country can make tapes of what they are 
doing and can help get that information to large audiences. They are non- 
profit and depend on gifts to make the project work. Tliey will charge the 
radio stations a minimal amount of money so that as many stations as possi- 
ble will be able to carry this news service. They need contacts around the 
world as well as people who are technically skilled and who miglu be able to 
help them improve tlieir programs. Contact: Unicorn News, 720 Clementina 
St,, San Francisco. CA 94103. Phone: (415) 843-3005. 

UNION FOR RADICAL POLITICAL ECONOMICS (URPE) attempts 
to bring together people who see the need for a drastic re-examination of the 
role of economists in our society. URPE members have participated in the 
development of radical courses and in political organizing, and have offered 
iheir specialized knowledge to local groups who are working toward social and 
political change. URPE considers that "traditional economics is not merely 
limited in its uses; it may be a distinct evil, in that it trains students to avoid 
the larger questions relating to capitalist institutions and modes of decision- 
making." 1\\Q organization publishes tl\e Review of Radical Political Econo- 
mics, a quarterly, as well as a newsletter and occasional papers. Write for a 
free publications list. Contact: URPE, Office of Organizational Services, 
Michigan Union, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 

UNITED FRONT PRESS (UFP) is a non-profit publishing and dislribu- 
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lion center. Us aim is **to make available, and circulate widely, accurate infor- 
mation on the true liislory and current stru^ie ol' the /Vincrican people/' 
Their winter catalogue, now available, contains over 70 pamphlets (listings 
include title, author, abstract ofcontenl, and price). Wtillcn with the help of 
local organi/ers, these pan^phlets tall under such headings as "Workers' and 
Black Pooplc*s Struggles," ''Women's Liberation," ''Monopoly Capitalism/* 
and "Education and the Student Movement." Of special interest are two 
pamphlets under the last topic: "Build the Anti-lniperialist Student Move- 
ment'' by the Revolutionary Union and ^'Universities and the RulingClass," 
David Horowitz's e\poj<? of U.S. professors' slavish service to imperialist in* 
terests. Pamphlet prices are reasoniible, tailing in the range of $.05 to $.75 
(discounts available on bulk orders). Also available at discount rates are 
books such as/l,^t' of Imperialism by Harry MagdoiYandA<;/w'5 Untold Stor\' 
by Boyer and Morals. I'or further inforniation about UFP literature, send for 
Vw Ul'T Catalo^tc, Also, if you're involved in an organiiting project, com- 
munity group, or union caucus, UFP can otTer helpful inlbrnialion and re- 
search in exchange for your assistance in developing and distributing pamph- 
lets. Contact: United l-ront Press, P.O. Box 40099, San Francisco, CA. 

UNITED STATES CUBA HEALTH EXCHANGE was tbrmed to facili- 
tate the e.xchange of scientitlc and other information between the U.S. and 
Cuba. Its program is to permit the uninterrupted interchange of ideas con- 
cerning health care» to encourage the free exchange of medical and health 
jvrsonnel, and to permit Cuba to receive medical equipment and [Pharmaceu- 
ticals, which are now tVcqueutly the subject of a de facto embargo. Contact: 
U.S.-Cuba Health Exchange, Box 342, Planetarium Station, New York, NY 
10024. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE AZTLAN is a self-sustaining community college. 
It offers an A. A. progran^ in community studies, a B.A. in human studies, and 
a M.A degree in bilingual-bicultural education througli the Antioch College 
network. Althougli the project is now only partially accredited, it should b^ 
fully accredited by 1975. The school is structured so that students can design 
tlieir own projects, and then take seminars corresponding to their projects. 
Contact: Universidad de Aztlan, 410 N. Yosemite St., Fresno, CA 93701. 

LA UNIVERSIDAD URBANA OF HOUSTON has recently opened its 
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doors to ihc Chiciino conitnunily. Its programs are not only desiiyicd to bo 
InlingiJal and biciiltural, but to involve the comnumily in ;i process of self* 
dovelopnKMil. Contjci: La Universidad Urbana. 5504 Cochran. Houston, TX 
7700^). Phone: (713)691.1393. 

UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC., of Ann Arbor is now reproducing 
curriciiUun ideas tor tbe Curriculum Materials Clcjiinghouse. It will function 
nuicli like MRIC and anyone may submit model units to be indexed in a jour* 
nal and reproduced. Ten per cent royally on sales. Contact; University 
Microlltms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Ml -JHlOd. 

VSIVERSITY REVIEW is a radical monthly rnag;uine distributed on 
J!00 college campuses. It includes book review^s. teature articles on politics, 
tnusic, tilm. Contact: (//?. 2929 Broadway. New York, NY. Phone: (212) 

UMVhRSm MWOVT WALLS: A FIRST REPORT \s wow ^v^W- 
able. It describes ahernattvc education programs in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities that make up UWW. For those who arc not famrliyr with U\V\V. it is a 
four-year degree program of great lle.xibilily. Aided by advisors, students de- 
sign programs whicli arc tar more individualized tlian most traditional pro- 
grams and even many successful ''innovative'' programs. The report costs 
SI. 75 per copy, or SI. 50 per copy for orders of ten orniorc. Contact: Fx- 
perimenling Colleges and Universities, Anlioch College, Yellow Springs, OH 



U.S -CHINA FRIENDSHIP ASSOCIATION is an organization of Amer- 
icans who distribute literature, fdms, slide shows and photo displays about 
China, In order to promote l>iendship between the Chinese people and 
American people, the U.S. -China Friendship Association conducts educational 
programs and publishes a newsletter monthly, sponsors Chinese language 
classes, discussions on reports by recent visitors to China, and radio programs. 
The newsletter is available for S4 per year. Contact: U.S.-China Friendship 
Association, 50 Oak Street, Room 502, San Francisco, CA 94102- Phone: 
(415) 863-0537. 



VERMONT PEOPLES YELLOW PAGES is an excellent source of 
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information about alternative services such as switchboards, free clinics, free 
u*s, food co-ops, eic. Contact: Vermont Peoples Yellow Pages, cloR. Eub^id 
Box l*)3,Piainneld,VT 05667. 

VWKOCASSEIJE INDUSTRY (WIDE is published semi-annually, and 
contains technical information on viJeocassette hardware and software. Al$o 
listed in the guide is information on where to find the producers and distribu- 
tors of the videocassettes. The guide is available for S 1 S.9S. Contact: ykko- 
cassette Industry Guide, Synthedyne, Suite 3, 4731 Laurel Canyon Boulevard, 
North Hollywood, CA 91607. 

VIDEOFREEX are ten people who make videotapes and produce Lanes- 
ville TV, a community effort in self-service television. They will exchange 
tapes with video producers and ofler technical information or encouragement 
to persons, communities or groups who are getting started. They are experir 
menting with '/i-inch formats for cable and broadcast and have tapes about 
environment, architecture, history, entertainment, news, children, social har- 
mony and **home n^ovies.** Contact: VideoFrecx, Maple Tree Farm, Lanes- 
vitle, NY 12450. Phone: (914)688*7084. 

VIDEOCRAF, INC, has a number of instructional programs available 
on videotape. Tlie two most relevant to media study are "Video Productron 
Techniques,** a seven-part presentation covering the process of producing 
tapes, including the history of videotape, the basic equipment, and its use and 
limitations. Also included is a section on the creative use of video. The 
second program, ''Before They Learn To Talk," is a history of the silent film 
presented in four parts. This program covers the films made from 1890 to the 
I930*s, and includes the people, fihus, equipment, and the creative and social 
influences of the American film. Contact: Videograf, 100 Cabot Street, 
Needham, MA 02194. 

VOCATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE has changed. Wliat was once a 
living/working collective in the hills of Canyon, California is now a working 
collective in nearby urban Oakland. In addition to publishing their magazine. 
Workforce (described on p. 173)i they act as a clearingliouse for radical 
change organi2ations throughout the United Stales. They publish a pamphlet 
on Communes and Collectives, and they sponsor local programs in cities 
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llirougluHii the UnilcJ Siaics. I\u ;i list ul' tl^c local VSC* cliajncrs aiul infor* 
niaUcni about vshat llic collociivc is i\oln^, write iUcm Tor a copy of Work- 
J\^n'c, svhicli contains ihis inrornialion, Tlioy svill send a copy froo, but would 
appicciviio a tlotiatitni lo cover costs. Contact: V'ocations for Social Cliange, 
\ Tolcjiiapli Ave, Uaklaiul.CA ')4(U)^). Phone: (415) 65.V(i535. 

iMR, PEACH. HIM aVlDl H an aimotaletl ^uidc of over 200 flhns. 
Tlio guide includes a set of educational resiuirces-study guides, curriculum 
dovelopnieiit centers, a hibiiography and lliin program suggestions. A special 
section of liic filiii guivie lists resource orgaiu/aliotis and groups involved in 
iulcrnalional peace studies. The sumo section includes a list of specialized 
lllni caljtogues and film periodiciils. Tliis is a useful guide tor those interested 
in obtaining n\any of the best tlhns relating to war, the arms race, and inter- 
tialional economic development. Cost of the guide is SI. 50, plus $.25 post* 
age. Contact: World Without War Publications, 7245 Soutli Merrill, Chicago, 
I L 60640. 

WASHINGTON AREA FREE SCHOOL CLEARINGHOUSE is a clear- 

ingliouse for area free schools, doing preliniinao' screening for hiring, legal 
research, scrounging resources, and disseminating information concernhig the 
schools through a monthly newsletter (subscription S2/yr.). Tliey have a 
vvalk-in office* a resource library, a pottery workshop, a scrounge workshop, 
ajid a large room with tumbling mats and a movie sc;een for the use of the 
t>ee Schools in ilie urea. They are in the process of organizing a coalition of 
the schools for the purposes of solving common problems and exchange of 
mformation througli workshops and regular meetings. Contact: Washington 
Area Prce School Ciearingfiousc, Sumner School Building, 17th and M Sts., 
NW. Washington, D,C. 20036. Phone: (202) 783-6088. 

WIN MAGAZINE \s a weekly magazine of peace, non-violent action and 
radical social and political change. It is published with support of the War 
Registers League, but edited by an independent collective in Rifton, N.Y, 
WIN has been around tor a long time and is a very reliable source of informa- 
tion and opinion. Subscriptions arc $7 for one >ear and S4 for sbc months. 
Contpct: WIN Bo.\ 57, Rifton, NY 12471. 
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WISCONSIN YOUTH FOR DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION (WYDE). lor- 
mcfly the Wisconsin Student Uiuon» is presently working on two state-wide 
projects. These ure (1 ) [\\c Wisconsin Student Bill Riglits, ;uul (2) People*s 
Textbook Project. WYDH is organized by ciiapters in Wisconsin sciioois, 
CurrerUly, two collectives are in operati(jn i/i Madison and Appleton. The 
collectives do publishing work and organizing within and witliout tiieir respec- 
tive communities. WYDH is organized to bring about sluden(» parent and 
teacher control of education ihrougli democratic change. WYDB publishes a 
14-page mimeographed monthly newsletter. Subscription to the WYDH news- 
letter is $2 per year, also publishes Viv Stucknt Book, a 20apage 
handbook on the legal rights of students and '*how-lo's ' oV student organiz- 
ing, llie handbook is available to Wisconsin students at $1.25 aiui at $2.50 
for adults in Wisconsin or non-Wisconsin residents, Cotitact; WYDH, 216 
North Hamilton Street. Madison, WI 53703. Phone: (606) 256-5719. 

WOMEN IN EDUCATION, an issue Edcauric Magazine published in 
CVcenibei I^J7I, inchides several articles about women's role in education as 
well as a "movement section'' devoted to the subject of women. Copies are 
$.50 each and can be obtained from hMcaitric, PC Box 1802, Hugene, OR 
97401. Phone: (503) 343-0810. 

WOMEN IN LEADERSHIP (WIL) tocuscs on the poieniial of women to 
become change-agents in society. It provides a vehicle for women in coni- 
munities to develop projects of their own determination and enables them to 
obtain tije skills to do the job. Local projects are enabled tlirougli tlnancial 
grants and other resource services of tlie WIL program and its national staff. 
For example, local projects which have received aid include a dropout schoof 
for junior high children in Kansas City, a healthcare project tor poor black 
wximen in Philadelphia and a women's rights clinic in San Francisco. WIL is 
artxious to expand and enable more projects. Contact: WIL, 730 Wither* 
spoon Bldg., Philadelpha, PA 19107. Phone: (215) 735-6722. 

WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE is a work collective of revolu- 
tionary feminist artists. They design and produce posters and cards, silk- 
screened by hand, whkh express themes of the women*s liberation movement. 
Tliey do posters on other political subjects and also their om personal art. 
Write them tor their catalogue. Contact: WGC, 852 Belmont, Chicago, IL 
60657. 
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WOMEN'S HISTORY RESEARCH LIBRARY has available on nucri> 
film an extensive collection of women's journals, newspapers, and newsletters 
t'rom all over the world. Besides a comprehensive collection of documents re- 
cording the growth of the women's movement, it also offers an accompanying 
index of the microtllm rolls. The *'Herstory Synopsis/* a list of women in 
world history, has been especially prepared and published by the Women's 
Movement /Vrchive-Library. This is good background material for women's 
courses. The cost of the '*Herstory Synopsis" is S 1 plus S.20 for handling and 
postage. Tlie librar>' is also looking for women's unpublished material such as 
poems, diaries, letters, research papers, and tapes. The library's staff is espec- 
ially interested in materials by and about black women. Contact: Women's 
History Research Library^ 2325 Oak Street, Berkeley, CA 94708. Phone: 
(415) 524-7772. 

H'ftVf/V'5/yG//75i/lfVRFP0/? re/? began publication in 1971. This 
quarterly publication covers developments in areas of law which especially 
aftecl women as women. Such areas include education^ employment, health 
care, child carc» domestic relations, abortion, sexual freedoms, criminal law 
and constitutional law. The editors of Women's Rights Law Reporter need 
the help of those actually working in women's law. They are interested in 
knowing about the filing and the results of court and administrative actions, 
in seeing legal papers, in direct actions related to law, in books, articles, con- 
ferences and caucuses. Tliey are interested in theoretical writing and practical 
work. They are especially interested in strategy and tactics for attacking spe- 
cific legal problems and in women's law courses and women's groups which 
work through the law. The Women's Rights Law Reporter will appear four 
times a year. Subscription rates are $15 for 6 issues (individual) or $28 for 6 
issues (institutions). Single issues are available for S3, including most back 
issues. For more information, or to order, write: Women*s Rights Law Re- 
porter, ISO University Ave., Newark, NJ 07102. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES ABSTRACTS are abstracts of articles (200 in each 
issue) in education, sex rotes, employment, government, health and family 
planning, childbirth, and abortion. The abstracts also cover women in history, 
interpersonal communications and the women's movement. Bibliographic 
essays, a list of book reviews and additional articles are also of help to those 
involved in women's studies courses. Abstracts comes out quarterly at a price 
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of S7 10 students, S8.50 to individuals, and SI 2 to libraries {S22 for two 
years, S30 tor three years). Contact: WSA, PO Box I, Rush. NY 14543. 

WOMES 'S WORK AND WOMEN'S STVDltX an annotated, interdisci* 
plinar>' bibliograi^hy, coinbines scholarly research and action projects. Tlie 
\von:en of the center arc currently conipiling the second vohime which will 
include material published or in progress during 1972. Volume 11 will also 
include references on projects such as women's health collectives, community 
day care, legal aid. women's publications and newsservices, feminist theatre, 
lilni projects, art galleries, etc. if you or your group \vish to be included in 
tl\e upcoming bibliography, write the Women's Center as soon as possible. 
Contact: Womcn'% Work ami Women's Studies 1972, The Women's Center, 
Barnard College, New York. NY 10027. 

WORKFORCE is the inaga/ine of Vocations tor Social Change (sce«p. 
Pubh>hed bi-monlhly, each issue focuses on a theme such as prison, 
gay people, education, women, etc. In addition, Work Eorcv, like its predeces* 
sor» ihe Vocations for Social Change Nvwsietter, features a resource directory 
of change organi/alions as well as listings of new change oriented or nom 
alienating jobs that are available. Workforce is one of the best information 
sources on alternative groups and radical change available in ihe United Slates. 
To get on the niailing list for six months they **appreciate a donation . . . 
suggest S5.'* Libraries and institutions can subscribe by donating at least S 10 
a year. Contact: Workforce, c/o VSC, 4911 Telegraph Ave,, Oakland, CA 
94609. Phone: (415) 653-6535. 

YOUNG WORKERS LIBERATION LEAGUE (YWLL) is a multi racial, 
Marxist-Leninist youth organization seeking to unite youth in the struggle 
against war, racism, repression, unemployment and exploitation. "We believe: 
Capitalism is an outworn system. Imperialism, tlie present stage of capitalism, 
is a system of war, racism, and aggression. To defeat imperialist aggression 
and prevent nuclear war are primary political tasks. Building a mass move- 
ment of all progressive forces based on the principle of multi-racial unity, 
particularly black»white unity, is the only way to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple, defeat facism. Contact: YWLL, 2227 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19132. Phone: (215) 705-9541. 
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YOUTH UBIIRATION publhhcs I PS. a > outlj lilvniliorMunvs siTvia\ 
disiiihifios ;i sciios ol piinifihlols on youth liberation, iind runs rillPS, tlic 
('oiipor.iti\c nii:{iscluH>( hKlopcfuieiK I'loss SvnJkLit;.\ vsliicli is ;ni o\ch;ingo 
of hi^lisctiool LnuieiiiruLuul nos\s|Kipcrs, I hcy hIso hjvo cxionsivo files on ilic 
hijiliscliool imdcTi^rounJ press, sliulenls rights, otc. As an aiiti-iiroHt group, 
Yiuith l.ihoration \s si^nYod hy volunlceis, IPS nous service is available for 
$5 per \ear for young [>eoplc. $S per year for aJulis. and $12 per year for in- 
stitutions, l.iicvalvire available from Yo\ilh l.iberatioti includes panipiiiets, a 
directoiy ol luglischool and junior highschool independent and und:rground 
newspapers, reprlnls o{ articles. l>ack issues of llieir publication, and posters. 
Tlie> luivv jusi fniishcd a boi)k containing articles on youth liberation, avail- 
able for SI. .^5. Youth L.ibcration states that "young people constitute a 
major njipressod ^ionp in tliis country and llu^ world. Their lihcralion from 
parents, schools. f>olicc. etc., is an essential part of a social revolution.'' 
C\>tUact: Youth Liberation. 2007 Washtenaw Avenue, Ani^ Arbor, Ml 48104. 
Phone; (.M3)66MS67. 

ZEPHYRUS IS a non-profit collaborative of teachers, loymakers. par- 
ents and students that is lorniing an education e\chango to produce and dis- 
tribute learning ituitenals cicaied by the classroom teacher. Teachers in need 
of creative teaching ideas, at (ion-e\ploita(ive prices, will be able to contact 
the exchange. Teaciiers who have creative ideas or materials tliey wish to 
sliare will also now have the means to maruifacture, package and distribute 
their ideas and materials. Membership fees of SIO per year will be used to 
provide for the production and distribution costs of the materials, Contact: 
Ron Jones, Zephyrus liducational [-Achaiige, t20l Stanyan St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 1 7. 

ZODIAC M^WS Sf'RVJCF is an alternative news seivice air-mailed daily 
to several hundred radio stations througlunit tlie country, nmstly progressive 
I'M arid college stations. Man> alternative aiui underground papers also re- 
ceive ZNS. Zodiac circulates news stories of general interest, particul irly poli- 
tical, bi/arre or offbeat ne \s itenjs whicii do not appear in other sources. 
ZNS will pay S7.50 \\m each story whicii is used. Subscription prices range 
from S5 to S20 a week, depending on the si/.e and type of outlet. Contact: 
Zodiac. ^^SO Howard St.. San Traiicisco, CA 94 IG.l Phone: (4 1 5) <;56-3555. 
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CATliGORY INDliX 



(Chi'ck Alphabetical listing for comph'tv 
in j(>rmiitii}n on each entry J 

EDUCATION (Almost all resoiures in the directory are connected with 
education. Sec alphabetical listing beginning on p. 88). 

Ad Hoc Committee for uii Altcrnalive to a BA Degree 

Alternatives for fAlueation 

American I'riends Service Copiinittee 

fhe Arnorican Ir^slitute for Marxist Stiuiies 

'///(' Annual Re^isterof Grant Support 

Bay Area ( enter for Alternative Kducation 

Bay Area Institute 

Bay Area Radical Tcjclicrs Orgaiii/ln^ Coniinittee 
Black People*s University 

lirin^ Your Ow n Bag: A Report on Free Universities 

Campus Free College 

Cejiier for Chiinge 

Center for Curriculum Design 

Ceiiler tor Law and Education 

Center Ibi Marxist Studies 

Center for New Schools 

Center for Study of Legal Authority and Mental Palienl Status 

CoIlege'*Lcvel Examination Program 

Tltc Commission on Voluntary Service and Action 

Committee of Community Schools 

Do It Now Foundation 

luleentric Magazine 

Education Action Fund 

{Education Development Center 

Education Exploration Center 

Futures inform ition interchange 
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(icntini Instittilc, Cofisuhanfs lor JixperinierKal J:Uuca(U)n Pro- 

Instilutc for the Suidy of Sports and Society 
Journal of World l-ducatum 
Learning Exchange 
MiKvaukee Free University 

Minnesota Consiutiuni for MuUi-Altemative tducation 
The New Jersey Student Union 
New Sc!uK)l Switchboard 
New Schools Movwnent 
New Seed Press 

Organi/ation of Unemployed Teachers 

People Against Racism in Education 

People's Computer Company 

Program lor AUernative Careers in Education 

S(antufd Workshops on Political k Social Issues 

llie Teacher Paper 

Universidad de vXztlan 

University Without Walh: A First Report 

Wisconsin Yo>vth for Democratic Education 

Zephynis 

EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS & ALTERNATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

Bring Your Own Bag: A Report on Free Umversities 

Comn\university 

tducalion Development Center 

Education Kxploration Center 

Tlie Free Liw School 

The Free Learning Exchange 

Free University Directory 

Gemini Institute, Consultanis for Fxperimentai Education Pro- 
granu 

A Guidebook to If movative Fducatiotial Programs 
Institute for the Study of Sports and Society 
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Jewish Free Univeisity 

Legal Afamml for Alters fire Schools 

The Living'Learning Center 

New School News 

New Schools Movement 

Oregof} New Schools Catalog 

Pacific Studies Center 

Program for Alternative Careers in Bducation 
Return to Learning 
Skool Resistance 

A Student's GuUle to the Unix^ersUy Bureaucracy 

Teacher Drop-Out Center 

Wasfiinglon Area Free School Clearinghouse 

FUNDING 

Education Action Fund 

Ford Foundation 

The Foundation Center 

Tlie Foundation Directory 

National Hndowntent for the Humanities 

Pacific Change 

Regional Young Adult Project 
Resist 

Southern Conference Educational Fund 
Stern Family Fund 

HEALTH-MENTAL & PHYSICAL 

Center for Study of Legal Authority and Mental Patient Status 
Health Policy Advisory Center 
Madness Network News 
Medical CommUtee for Human Rights 
Mental Patient Political Action Committee 
^ Mental Patient Resistance 
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MonUil I'.iik'Dis' l.ii>crLitioi; Piojcii 
r.iliont AdvikMvV l.ej»al Service 
Putionls Ri^lits Or^ani/jtion 
Koifi^li Tinu's 
SiUi rco 

llio Stiuleiit Hoaliii Oigani/atuui 
UniloJ SlatcS'Ciib;! Hcahli Kxcluuigo 

INFORMATION SOURCES & CLEARINGHOUSES (see alphabetical 
lining starting on |>. S8.) 

AUiruathi' iinoklist So. S 
CkMriniihousc Tor Professional Responsibility 
Institute on the ( Inireli in Urbai\ Industrial Society 
I he Learnn^g l.\clian^e 

i.oeal Int'orniation Directories (sec alpliabelical li>*'ngon p. 



British Coftmihia Access Cataloi,' 
O >nnccticut Pa >plc V > clh nv Pa^cs 
l>i) it 

i.'viinston People's JV/Anv Pages 
AVu' fiiinipshirc People's Yellow Pages 



People*s Yellow Paga, CanibriJ^e, MA 
People's Yellow Puges, New York. NY 
Peot)le*s Yelhw f\jges, San f'rancisco, CA 
Portland People's Yellow Pages 
h(ge{ SounJ Access 
ReJ Pages 

Wmunu Peoples Ydhne Pages 
New Life l-nvirornikMUal Desiiiiis Institute 
Xew School .\ews 
New Scbov>ls I'xchan^e 
MiXUS 

IVople Actinii lor ("luin^e To^etlier 
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IVople's I-Alucalionjl Kcbourcc C cr.'oi 

Tlw Red Penal 

Regional Yoiiii^ AcKilt Pioject 

Rvsiarch Cuncnts 

Rcsisl 

Kit) Grande LMucatiorij! Assxiaiion 
Source 

STASH (Siiiilcnt Assoeiation for il)e SUuiy of HalluciMo^viis) 

Teaclior Drop-Oui Center 

University Microfilnb, Inc. 

Vocatioi\s for Social Change 

Waslunj'ton Area Irec School C!oaringliousc 

LAW 

American Civil Libeitics Union 
Center for Law and Hducation 

Center for Study of Le^al Autlunity and Mental Patient Status 
The College Law Bulletin 

Coordinating Ceiuer for Education in Repression and Law 
Free Law School 

Law Students Civil Rights Research Council 
Legal Manual for Alumativc Schooh 
The Meiklejolm Civil Liberties LibrLjry 

National Association for the Le^al Support of AllernaUve Schools 

National Lawyers G\iild 

New York Civil Liberties Union 

Patient Advocacy Legal Service 

\\\)meu*s Rights Law Reporter 

MEDIA & COMMUNICATIONS (see alphabetic<il listing starting oji 
p.88.) 

Alternative Radio L'xefiange 
American Tilni Institute 
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American Film Institute GuiJe to College Courses in Film & TV 

Antioeh Television Softmre List 

Berkeley {-ilm House 

The Boston rilrii Center 

Cable Television: A Guide for Citizen Action 

Challenge for Change/Societ<f Nouvelle 

Chicane Press Association 

College Press Service 

Tlic Communication Company 

Community Video Center 

f'ihiis l\)r Social Change 

Guerilla Television 

Introducing the Single VTR System 

iCOPN 

KVST TV 

Media Mix 

New Day Films 

Nevvsreel 

Oiithws of America: Vie Undergroutu.1 Press and its Context 

Pacifica Tape Library 

People's Video Theater 

Polymorph Filn^s, Inc. 

Public Interest Communications 

Radical Software, Volume 2 

Radio Free People 

Rio Grande Educational Association 

Science Educators Media Exchange 

The Special Extension Services of the Chicago Public Library 

System 
Tillies Change Press 
Tricontinental Film Center 
Unicorn News 

Viileocassette Industry Guide 

VideoFreex 

Videograf, Inc. 
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War. Vcucl'. I 'Hm Guide 

NATIVE AMERICA 

American Indian Historiv-ji Sociery 
Indian Rights Association 

PRISONS 

Black Scfwtar 
Chicago Connections 

Ccnnnittce for Prisoner Humanity and Juslice 
Prison Action Group 
Red Prison Movement 
Rough l^tmes 

PUPHCATIONS (see alphabetical listing starting on p. 88.) 

Academic Media 
The Activist 
Akwsas>}e Notes 
The Ahnanac 
Alternative Press Centre - 
AUermdve Press Revue 
AIternative,Press Syndicate 
AUermtives in Frint 1973- 74 
American Civil Liberties Union 

American Film Imiitute Guide to College Courses in Film ami TV 

Black Scholar 

Centcrpeacc 

Cineaste 

Community Market Catalog 
Conutiunity Publications Cooperative 
Community Schools 
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ConsciiNiiiiUs Cofisamcr^ iiullcdn 

Dinxiory of lAtilc Mu^azinrs, Sfnall IWsscs ami Umkr^round 
luiccnfric Magazine 

The Hkrcnth Sira t Can^ hnk Panther D-csa 

I'oundation for Chuuiic 

Fnr Unh vrsity Directory 

A Guidebook to Innovative Eihieatioml h'o^rams 

Journal Dlxriture Impossible 

Journal of World Education 

Learning Resource Catalog 

I he I.iberatCil Librarians iXewslettcr 

I Ah era t to u 

Manual on Organizing Macro-Analysis Scnnnars 

Monthly \c\vs of Co-op CoDununitics 

The Network Project 

Now liiiirlaiul 1 ree Press 

fhe Xew Harbinger 

New Schools Kxcliange 

New Seed Press 

Sew Ways in Education 

()PT-V\Ka(ions for Social Change 

Ozark Access Catalog 

PooplesnieJia Cooperative 

Peoples Press 

Radical Hisloriaiis Caucus 
The RAP Collective 
77/1' Red Pencil 
Return to Learning 
Reyi>l!ing IJhrurians 
Skool Resistance 
Somewhere Else 

Strategy Xotebook: Tools for Change 
Student Involvement Handbook 
Sludeni Research Facility 
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/J Snulcnt 's Guide to fh( Vnivvrsity Bureaucracy 

Support Our Struygh 

Tlw Teacher Paper 

Vie Teavhin^Job Hunt 

This Magazine 'IkUicat ion. Culture, Politics 

United F'ronl Press 

Univeraity Review 

University Without Waits: A First Report 
WIS Ma^a:i>ie 
Workforce 
Youih Liberation 

RESEARCH GROUPS (sec alphabetical listing starting on p. 88.) 

AVgrilnismcss Accountability Project 

Ttic Braid Mistrust 

Chicago Area Resejrch (iroup 

Conniiitteo (br Action/Research On The (ntciligence Community 

Co/isunier Hducjtion and Protection Association 

labor Research Associates 

Movement for licononnc Justice 

New lingfand Action Research 

North American Congress on Latni America 

Research Group One 

Union for Radical Political Economics 

SCIENCE (see p. 88 for sfait of alphabetical listings) 

Computer People tor Peace 
People's Architecture 
People's Computer Company 
Science h'ducators Media Exchange 
Science for the People 
Science tor Vietnam 

Scientists and Engineers lor Social and Political Action 
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SEXISM 



Boston Women's Health Book C'ollecUve 

Chicago Women's Liberation Union 

Council on Religion and the !lo:nosexual 

Disadvantaged Women tor A Higher Education. Inc. 

Everywomaft 

Female Liberation 

Thf^ Feminist Piess 

Feminist SmJies 

Femiiiists ort Children's Media 

Gay Pei>})t€ afui Mental Health 

The Gay Student Center 

Gay Studies Project of the New York Gay Activist Alliance 

Gay Sunshine 

Human Rights for Women 

Know, Inc. 

Liberation School for Women 
Lollipop Power, Inc. 
Maternal [nformation Services. Inc. 
Men 's Pages 

Men's Switchboard Center 

National Committee for Sexual Civil Liberties 

Radical Women 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 

Resources for (he Study of Men 

Society for Individual Rights 

The Tangent Group 

Women in Education 

Women in Leadership 

Women's Graphics Collective 

Women^s History Research Library 

Women's Rights Law Reporter 

Women 's Studies Abstracts 

Women's Work afuj Women's Studies 
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THIRD WORLD 



Afram Associates 

Africa Information Service 

Africa Today 

American Conrimittee on Africa 

The Arizona Association of Mexican- *\inerican Educators 

Asia Information Group 

Association of Vietnamese Patriots 

Black Scholar 

Center for Cuban Studies 

Chicago Area Group on Latin America 

The Chicano Association for Student Assistance 

Ciiicano Press Association 

Clearinghouse of the National Association for African American 
Education 

Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 

Community Action on Latin America 

Editions Latin America 

Far East Reporter 

Friends of Haiti 

Friends of Micronesia 

Front Line 

Granma Weekly Revies^ 

Indochina Resource Center 

Middle East Research and Information Project 

Midwest Council de la Raia 

Movimiento Estudiental Chicano de Atzlan 

Pathfinder Press 

Peoples Translation Service 

Que Oudee So!a 

Science for Vietnam 

Southern Africa Committee 

Southern Conference Educational Fund 

Stitdent (Advisory) Committee on International Affairs 
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Third World Reader Service 

Tliird World Workshop Team of INTERACTION 

Universidad de Aztlan 

La Universldad Urbana of Houston 

U.S.'China FriendsJiip Association 

EVERYTHING ELSE 

Campaign for Adequate Welfare Reform Now 

Cenler for Conflict Resolutiou 

Community for Creative Nonviolence 

The Gray Panth'^r Network 

GueriUa Art Action Croup 

Institute for the Study of Nonviolence 

The New American Movement 

Social Responsibilities Roundtable of the American Library Asso- 
ciation 
Toward Revolutiomry Art 
• Young Workers Liberation League 
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(Check Alphabetical listing for complete 
information on each entry J 

ARIZONA 

The Arizona Association of Mexican- American Educators, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

AVtos, Little Rock 

Ozark Access Catalog, Eureka Springs 

CALIFORNIA 

"The Almanac/* Berkeley 

AUirmtive Radio Excha^ige, Felton 

Altcnmives for Education, San Pedro 

Alternatives in Print, San Francisco 

American Civil Liberties Union, San Francisco 

American Indian Historical Society, San Francisco 

Asia lnfonTiationGroup> Berkeley 

Bay Area Center for Alternative Education^ San Francisco 

Bay Area Institute, San Francisco 

Bay Area Radical Teachers Organizing Committee, San Francisco 
Berkeley Film House, Berkeley 
Black Scholar, Sausalito 

Center for Study of Legal Authority and Mental Patient Status, 
Berkeley 

The Chicano Association for Student Assistance, Los Angeles 
Chicano Press Association, Los Angeles 
Committee for Prisoner Humanity and Justice, San Rafael 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars, Berkeley 
Communivorsity, San Francisco 
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Stanford Workshops on Political and Social Issues, Stanford 

Strategy /Notebook: Tools for Change, San Francisco 

Student Research Facility, Berkeley 

A Student's GuUe to the University Bureaucracy, La JoiJa 

The Tangent Group, Hollywood 

The Teaching Job Hmt, Alasno 

Tomrd Revolutionary Art, San Francisco 

Tricontinenial Film Center, Berkeley 

Unicorn News, San Francisco 

United Front Press, San Francisco 

U.S.-Chlna Friendship Association, San Francisco 

Videocassette Industry Guide, North Hollywood 

Vocations for Social Change, Oakland 

Women^s History Research Library, Bt^rkeley 

Workforce, Oakland 

Zephyrus, San Francisco 

Zodiac Ne\^$ Service, San Francisco 



CANADA 

Alternative Press Centre, Toronto 

Association of Vietnamese Patriots, Montreal 

British Columbia Access Catalog, Vancouver 

Challenge for Change/Soci^t^ Nouvelle, Montreal 

Community Schools, Toronto 

Editions Latin America, Montreal 

nis Magazine-Education, Culture, fo/rYfc'S, Toronto 



COLORADO 

Africa Today, Denver 
College Press Service, Denver 
Oo ft, Denver 
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CONNECTICUT 



Alternatives, Booklist No, 3, Storrs 
Connecticut Peoples Yellow Pages, New Haven 

CUBA 

The Granm Weekly Reviews, Havana 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Agribusiness Accountability Project 
American Film Institute 

American Film Institute Guide to College Courses in Film and TV 
Brifij Your Own Bag: A Report on Free Universities 
Clearinghouse for Professional Responsibility 
Vie College Law Bulletin 

Committee for Action/Research in the Intelligence Community • 

Community for Creative Nonviolence 

Community Video Center 

Conscientious Consumer's Bulletin 

Coordinating Center for Education in Repression and Law 

The Foundation Center 

Free University Directory 

The Gay Student Center 

Human Rights for Women 

Indochina Resource Center 

Introducing the Single VTR System 

Middle East Research and Information Project 

Movement for Economic Justice 

N'\(ional Hndownient for the Humanities 

NEXUS 

Red Pages 

Research Currents 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
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Source 

Stern Family Fund 

Student Advisory Comniiltee on International Affairs 
Third World Reader Service 
Third World Workshop Team of INTERACTION 
Washington Area Free School Clearinghouse 



ILLINOIS 

Center for Curficulum Design. Evanston 

Center for New Schools, Chicago 

Chicago Area Group on Latin America, Halstead, Chicago 

Chicago Area Research Group, Evanston 

Chicago Connections, Chicago 

Chicago Women's Liberation Union, Chicago 

Evan$ton People's Yellow Pages, Evanston 

Institute on the Church in Urban Industrial Society, Chicago 

The Learning Exchange, Evanston 

Learning Resource Catalog, Palatine 

Legal Mamuil for Alternative Schools, Chicago 

Liberation School for Women, Chicago 

Mciiia Mix, Chicago 

Medical Committee for Human Rights, Chicago 

Men's Pages, Evanston 

New School News, Chicago 

QueOrulee Sole, Chicago 

Science for Vietnam, Chicago 

Somewhere Else, Evanston 

The Special Extension Services of the Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago 

The Student Health Organization, Chicago 
War, Peace. Film Guide, Chicago 
Women's Graphics Collective, Chicago 
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INDIANA 



Gemini InslUuie, Consultants for Experimental Education Pro- 
grams, [ndianapolis 
Midwest Council de la Raza, Notre Dame 
Return to Learnirig, Fort Wayne 

KENTUCKY 

Southern Conference Educational Fund, Louisville 
LOUISIANA i 

Support Oin Struggle, Baton Rouge 
MARYLAND 

A Guidebook to Innovative Educational /Vograwi,Bethesda 
New School Switchboard, Baltimore 

Outlaws of America: The Underground Press and its Context* 

Baltimore 
Research Group One, Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American Friends Service Committee, Cambridge 

The Boston Film Center, Boston 

Boston Women*s Health Book Collective, West SomervUle 

Campus Frte College, Boston 

Center for Law and Education, Cambridge 

Centerpeace, Cambridge 

Education Action Fund, Cambridge 

Education Development Center, Newton 

Female Liberation, Cambridge 

Futures Information Interchange, An^erst 
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New England Action Research, Cambridge 

New England Free Press, Somerville 

People's yW/ow ft^ej, Cambridge 

Polymorph Films, Inc., Boston 

Radical Historians Caucus. Somerville 

The Red Pencil Cambridge 

Red Prison Movement, Cambridge 

Resist, Cambridge 

Rough Tinte$,Wt%t Somerville 

Science Educators Media Exchange, Fitchburg 

Science for the People, Jamaica Plain 

Teacher DropOui Center, Amherst 

Videograf, Inc., Needham 

MICHIGAN 

The Brain Mistrust, Ann Arbor 

Monthly News of Co-Op Communities, Ann Arbor 

The New Harbinger, Ann Arbor 

New Life Environmental Designs Institute, Kalamazoo 

People Acting for Change Together, Detroit 

People Against Racism in Education, Detroit 

Resources for the Study of Men, Ann Arbor 

Union for Radical Political Economics, Ann Arbor 

University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor 

Youth Liberation, Ann Arbor 

MINNESOTA 

Education Exploration Center, Minneapolis 
Gay People and Mental Health, Minneapolis 
The Living-Learning Center, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Consortium for Muhi-Allernative Education, Minnea- 
polis 
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MISSOURI 



Films ibr Social Change, St. Louis 
KOPN, Columbia 

Patient Advocacy Legal Service, St. Louis 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Disadvantaged Women for a Higlier Education, Durham 
New Hampshire People's Yellow Pages, Durham 

NEW JERSEY 

Academic Nkdia, Orange 

The Annual Register of Grant Support, OnngQ 

Front Line, Clinton 

National Committee for Sexual Civil Liberties, Princeton 

New Day Films» Franklin Lakes 

The New Jersey Student Union^ New Bainswick 

Times Change Press» Washington 

Women*$ Rights Law ReportettNewatk 

NEW MEXICO 

National Association for the Legal Support of Alternative Schools, 
Santa Fe 

People's Educational Resource Center, Albuquerque 
Rio Grande Educational Association, Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 

AFRAM Associates, Harlem 
Africa Information Service, New York 
Akwesasne Notes, Rooscveltown 
Alternative Press Revue, New York 
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Alternative Press Syndicate, New Yoik 

American Committee on Africa^ New York 

The American Institute for Marxist Studies, New York 

Center for Change, New York 

The Center for Cuban Studies, New York 

Center for Marxist Education, New York 

Cinedste, New York 

Clearinghouse of the National Association for African American 

Education, New York 
College Level Examination Program, New York 
The Commission on Voluntary Service and Action, New York 
Committee of Comnmnity Schools, New York 
Computer People tor Peace, Brooklyn 
Far East Reporter, New York 
The Feminist Press, Old Westbury 
Feminist Studies, Nesv York 
Feminists on Children's Media, New York 
The Ford Foundation, New York 
The Foundation Directory, Irvington-on-Hudson 
Foundation for Change, New York 
Free Learning Exchange, New York 
Friends of Haiti, Hopewell Junction 

Gay Studies Project of the New York Gay Activist Alliance, New 
York 

Guerilla Art Action Group, New York 

Guerilla Television, New York 

Health Policy Advisory Center, New York 

journal of World Education, Huntington 

Labor Research Association, New York 

Law Students Civil Rights Research Council, New York 

Liberation, New York 

Maternal Information Services, New York 

Mental Patient PoHtical Action Committee, New York 

Mental Patient Resistance, Brooklyn 

Mental Patients Liberation Project, New York 
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National Lawyers Guild, New York 

The Network Project, New York 

New York Civil Liberties Union, New York 

Pathfinder Press, New York 

People's Video Theater, New York 

People's Yellow Pages, New York 

Prison Action Group, Rochester 

Program for Alternative Careers in Education, Bronx 

Radical Softmre, Vol 2, Now York 

Radio Free People. New York 

The RAP Collective, New York 

Social Responsibilities Roundtable of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, New York 
Southern Africa Committee, New York 
Student Involvement Handbook, Rochester 
United States<:uba Health Exchange, New York 
University Review, New York 
VideoFreex, Lanesville 
WIN Magazine, Rifton 
Women's St^idies Abstracts, Rush 
Women's Work and Women's Studies, New York 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Lollipop Power, Inc., Chapel Hill 

OPT: Vocations for Social Change, EhJrham 

OHIO 

The Activist, Obedin 

Antioch Television Software List, Yellow Springs 
The Communication Company, Columbus 
Community Publications Cooperative, Yellow Springs 
Institute for the Study of Sports and Society, Oberlin 
New Schools Exchange, St. Paris 
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Patients Rights Organization. Cleveland 

University Without Walls: A First Report, Yellow Springs 

OREGON 

Eilcentric Magazine^ Eugene 

The Eleventh Street Gang Pink Panther Press, Eugene 

Oregon New School Catalog, Portland 

Portland People's Yellow Pflges,PoTtland 

77;e Teacher People, Portland 

Women in Education, Eugene 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ad Hoc Commhtee for an Alternative to a BA Degree, Media 

Black People*s University, Philadelphia 

Cable Television: A Guide for Citizen Action, Philadelphia 

Campaign for Adequate Welfare Reform Now, Philadelphia 

Community Market Catalog, West Chester 

Consumer Education and Protection Association, Philadelphia 

Free Law School, Philadelphia 

The Gray Panther Network, Philadelphia 

Indian Rights Association, HiiUdelphia 

Jewish Free University, Philadelphia 

Know, inc., Pittsburgh 

Tlie Liberated Ubrarians Newsletter, ?)^A^it\^h\?i 

Manual on Organizing Macro-Analysis Seminars, Philadelphia 

Women in Leadership, Philadelphia 

Young Workers Liberation League, Philadelphia 

TEXAS 

La Universidad Urbana of Houston, Houston 
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VERMONTT 

Vermont People's Yellow Pages, Plalnfleld 
WASHINGTON 

New Schools Movement, East Seattle 
PuS^t SoufiiJ Access, Seattle 
Radical Women, Seattle 

WISCONSIN 



Center for Conflict Resolution, Madison 
Community Action on Latin America, Madii 
Milwaukee Free University, Milwaukee 




SI ASH (Student Association for the Study of Hallucinogens), 
Beloit 

Wisconsin Youth for Democratic Education, Madison 
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